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Founding of the Michigan 
Public School System 


Harold C. Brooks 


WHEN TWO FINE MINDS MEET AND FIND THEMSELVES MATCHED, it is 
like the coming together of flint and steel.! The spark is struck, and 
if tinder is near, a flame may kindle which will spread its light afar, 
with an afterglow never entirely dimmed. A graceful old oak, which 
still stands on a hillside of north Marshall, on summer afternoons 
in the year 1834 sheltered two of Marshall’s greatest citizens while 
they planned the Michigan public school system, an educational 
project adopted not only by Michigan but also by most other states 
entering the Union after 1836. The practical ideals of John Davis 
Pierce and Isaac Edwin Crary created a state school fund, a state 
controlled educational system, and insured the growth of a great 
state university—two men, on summer afternoons, exchanging ideas 
in the shade of a tree! 

When Isaac Crary rode into Marshall in the early spring of 1832 
he found a warm welcome awaiting him, for he was the type of pioneer 
the small group of settlers most desired. Although only twenty-eight 
years of age he had already made a fine record in the practice of law 
in Hartford, Connecticut. In the “House of Hospitality,” the double 
log cabin of the Rev. John D. Pierce, Crary was extended those 
courtesies which gave the Pierce home its name. It would have been 
a rich legacy for posterity had one or the other of these men kept a 
journal of those days and recorded their impressions of that first 
meeting. It may have been similar to the many receptions of guests 

1This essay was presented at the luncheon meeting of the second annual 
history conference of the Historical Society of Michigan at Marshall, January 


22, 1949. This article forms Chapter 12 of a projected history of Marshall 
on which Mr. Brooks has been working since 1931. Ed. 
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that were a part of the day’s work with the village preacher and his 
wife, yet we like to think that, even as these clear-eyed men first 
clasped hands in greeting, a chord of something more than hospitality 
was set vibrating. 

Mary Ann Pierce died in July, not long after Crary’s arrival, and 
Pierce was away from the village for nearly a year. On his return 
the friendship with Crary that was to continue through their lives 
ripened as they exchanged ideas and found they had much in com- 
mon. This was not strange, for the backgrounds of these men were 
quite similar. Both were of sturdy and intellectual New England 
stock. Crary was a native of Preston, New London County, Connecti- 
cut, Puritan-Scotch, and a great-great-grandson of Elder William 
Brewster of the Mayflower Company. Pierce was of a good family in 
Chesterfield, New Hampshire. Both spent their youth on farms, 
performing manual labor while planning careers. Crary graduated 
from Washington (Trinity) College, read law, practiced for two years 
in Hartford, and at the same time assisted in writing editorials for 
the New England Weekly Review. Pierce inherited $100 from his 
grandfather's estate and saved another $100 from wages earned on 
a neighbor’s farm, put himself through Brown University by teach- 
ing three months in every year, graduated with honors, taught a full 
session, spent a year in Princeton Theological Seminary, and was 
licensed to preach by the Congregational Association. As a traveling 
missionary of the Home Mission Society, journeying through the 
wilds of Michigan, he arrived by chance in the tiny Marshall settle- 
ment in the summer of 1831 and decided to make it his future home. 
Crary, however, came deliberately to set up the practice of law and 
embark on a career in this new West. The two men seemed to 
understand each other thoroughly. Although Pierce was thirty-seven 
and Crary only thirty at the time they evolved the public school 
system, the serious character of the younger man bridged the differ- 
ence in years. ‘Temperamentally they were in harmony. 

Crary was “a well read lawyer, safe counselor, clear, logical reasoner 

. [of] unblemished character,” wrote Anson De Puy Van Buren 
in a biographical sketch.? Dr. Horace Bushnell, an eminent Eastern 


2Anson De Puy Van Buren, “Sketches, Reminiscences, and Anecdotes of the 
Old Members of the Calhoun and Kalamazoo County Bars,’ ’ in the a 
Historical Collections, 11:271-318 (Lansing, 1888). 
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divine, alluding to Crary in a lecture on historical personages of 
Connecticut, said: “He was a sound thinker, a close observer, and 
a close student of sociological and government affairs.” Crary’s kind- 
ness to the junior members of the bar in later years is a matter of 
record, and he became known as the “Father of the Calhoun County 
Bar.”> We picture him as a man of dignity, too little inclined, per- 
haps, to the lighter things in life, and yet his second wife, Bellona 
Pratt, daughter of his onetime law partner, relates a pleasing story 
of his assistance to the women in their domestic labors connected with 
a Fourth of July celebration.* 

Dr. Oliver C. Comstock of Marshall points out that in ministerial 
work Pierce’s characteristics were similar to Crary’s: 

... he was earnest and profound, never attempting a cheap oratory, but 
drawing from his sympathetic and well-stored mind, arguments solid, 
clear, and convincing. Imagination... had little to do with the prepara- 
tion of his sermons.... Mr. Pierce was not a belles lettres man like 
Emerson and Longfellow, yet he belonged to the world of letters as did 
Morse, and Agassiz, and Darwin. He was a philosopher and a states- 
man. Every instinct of his benevolent nature led him to devise wise 
and charitable plans for the enlightenment and salvation of his fellow 
man, and especially children.® 

While both made Marshall their home and loved it (Crary died 
there and Pierce, who died in Medford, Massachusetts, asked to be 
buried there) they did not confine themselves to the many offices 
held in the village and town. ‘Their broad and practical minds reached 
out to cosmopolitan areas. In heart they belonged to Marshall. In 
deeds they were world citizens. 

Early, beside the log cabin hearth, these men found a common 
interest in the fields of government and education. Michigan was 
in the throes of becoming a state and much depended on her founda- 
tions. In a reminiscence read in 1875 before the Pioneer Society of 
the State of Michigan Mr. Pierce said: 


The condition and prospects of our new State were often subjects of 
discussion, and especially schools of various grades, from the highest to 


3From a conversation with the late William H. Porter, probate judge of 
Calhoun County. As a youth he remembered Crary, although he was not 
a lawyer at the time. 

4Manuscript reminiscences of Bellona Pratt in the possession of the author. 

5Oliver C. Comstock, “Rev. John D. Pierce,” in the Michigan Historical 
Collections, 5:184-87 (Lansing, 1884). 
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the lowest. It was at this period in our history [the summer of 1834] 
that the Michigan school system had its inception and origin. Gen. Isaac 
E. Crary, a graduate of an eastern college and a warm friend of educa- 
tion, was, for a year or two, an inmate of my house. 

About this time [Victor] Cousin’s report of the Prussian system made 
to the French minister of public instruction, came into my hands.® 
It was read with much interest. Sitting one pleasant afternoon upon a 
log, on the hill north of where the court house at Marshall now stands, 
General Crary and myself discussed for a long time the fundamental 
principles which were deemed important for the convention to adopt in 
laying the foundations of our State. The subject of education was a theme 
of especial interest. It was agreed, if possible, that it should make a dis- 
tinct branch of the government, and that the constitution ought to pro- 
vide for an officer who should have this whole matter in charge and thus 
keep its importance perpetually before the public mind.? 


We can so easily picture these two men, seated close together on 
the log under the oak tree that sentinels the hilltop,® eagerly reading 
the pages that described an educational system far in advance of any 
other in their day, each paragraph awakening in their keen minds 
the application and adjustment of similar plans for their own dawning 
state. If the full enthusiasm of the following hours could have been 
recorded, what an inspiration for all time it would have been, in view 
of the brilliant success which followed. 

The Prussian system of education, reported by Victor Cousin as 
the best of all the German educational plans, provided for a separate 
state department of education. It united the primary, secondary, and 
higher schools in a system at public expense and under state control. 
Its success was established. Crary and Pierce recognized that, with 
important modifications and improvements designed to meet Ameri- 
can conditions, it could be adapted to American schools and to their 
own Michigan schools in particular. The Prussian code provided 
for Catholic and Lutheran instructors in catechism, with freedom of 
choice for the students. Crary and Pierce believed that public schools 


6Victor Cousin, a lecturer in the Sorbonne, Paris, in 1831 was commissioned 
by the French government to visit German cities and study their educational 
systems. His report, translated into English by Mrs. Sarah Austin in 1834, 
was widely circulated in America, immediately after its publication. 

TJohn D. Pierce, “Origin and Progress of the Michigan School System,” 
in the Michigan Historical Collections, 1:38 CLansing, 1877). 

8The home of the author, on the grounds of which the famous tree still 
stands on North Kalamazoo Avenue, Marshall, was not built until 1840. In 1834 
the tree was on an open hillside. 
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should be independent of influences exerted by various creeds or 
religions. 
Pierce’s reminiscence continues: 





That gentleman [the general] went to the convention [the constitutional 
convention of 1835 which formulated Michigan’s plans for state govern- 
ment] and was appointed chairman of the committee on education; drew 
up an article on that subject; reported the same to the convention; it was 
adopted and became the law of the land. It provided what no other in 
the United States had done, namely: for the appointment of a Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction.® 

Isaac E. Crary was elected as a Calhoun County delegate to the con- 
stitutional convention on April 4, 1835. The assembly convened in 
Detroit on May 11. ‘Two days later Crary moved that a standing com- 
mittee on education be named. On May 14 his motion was carried 
and he was appointed chairman. For three weeks he worked diligently 
and systematically with his committee and on June 2 submitted his 
article on education to the convention. It was adopted on June 5 
without material change. On June 23 Crary was appointed one of 
the committee on the ordinance submitting the state constitution to 
the United States Congress. The following day the ordinance was 
reported by the committee to the convention and was adopted. Im- 
mediately thereafter several thousand copies of the proposed constitu- 
tion and ordinance were printed and distributed, mostly throughout 
the territory, although many were sent to educators in the East. The 
constitution was approved by the voters of the territory on October 5, 
1835. In the same election the people chose Isaac E. Crary to be their 
first Michigan representative in the United States Congress. 

The dispute in which Michigan and Ohio were engaged, over a 
ten-mile wide strip of boundary land, prevented Michigan from be- 
coming a state until January 26, 1837, following an agreement in 
which the disputed land was given to Ohio, while Michigan was 
granted the Upper Peninsula. Crary was elected as a state and not 
a territorial representative, therefore could not be seated until Michi- 
gan was admitted into the Union. He went to Washington immedi- 
ately, however, and in 1835 performed probably the best work of his 
career in watching over and guiding his educational measures. 


9Pierce, “Origin and Progress of the Michigan School System,” 38. The 
italics are the author’s. 
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The three important features of the ordinance, as set forth in Article 
10 of the Constitution, embodied the principles discussed and the 
plans formulated by Crary and Pierce the preceding year. In essence 
they were as follows: 

1. The creation of a special department of public education, controlled 


by the state, and to be governed by a state officer, The “Superintendent of 
Public Instruction.” 


2. The vesting of all primary school funds with the state, to be held 


in trust, the income to be equitably distributed for the support of all public 
schools. 


3. The conversion of a general fund which previously had been avail- 
able for any college within the state, into a specific trust fund for the 
University of Michigan, the income to be forever used toward its support. 


For a clear understanding of these educational changes we must 
consider the three features in turn. Up to this time the territories and 
later the states which grew out of the great Northwest Territory, made 
no constitutional provision for education. In the famous Ordinance of 
1787 (actually a constitution for the newly developing country “north- 
west of the River Ohio”) provision was made for the setting aside of 
the sixteenth section of every township for the support of schools. 
Theoretically it appeared to be a provident measure; actually it was 
indifferently successful in aiding schools. It gave the entire control of 
the school property to the township. Often such land was sold for a 
very small price, being sufficient perhaps for the building of a school 
but leaving no funds for its maintenance. Sometimes this “sixteenth 
section” was an almost valueless piece of land, a swamp or swale that 
no one wanted. The result was that in many localities the entire 
burden of education fell on the shoulders of a few. Schools might be 
open only three months a year, or were so costly that some parents 
preferred sending their children to private academies. ‘There were no 
public or free schools in the present accepted meaning of the phrase. 
There was no uniformity in the education offered in the various town- 
ships. Without an organization to band the schools together, each 
small political unit engaged its teachers according to the funds it had, 
until the money was exhausted. The creation of a department of 
education in the state, with an authoritative head, was the keystone 
of the Crary-Pierce plan. It was embodied by Crary in Article 10 of 
Michigan’s state constitution, also in the accompanying ordinance 
that was to control the future admission of all states. Its main object 
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was to introduce uniform education throughout the state under recog- 
nized supervision and direction. 

The second provision gave the state instead of the townships the 
management of funds from the sale or rental of the sixteenth section, 
or school section of land. The state, as trustee for school lands, was to 
invest the total of all proceeds and apportion the interest according to 
the needs of the schools. This guarded against the careless sale of the 
sixteenth section or mismanagement of the money. It was designed to 
accumulate a sum sufficient to be invested to advantage, from which 
the income would insure schools for every township. The value of this 
system has been proved through the many years since it went into 
effect. The trusteeship of school lands was not original with Crary 
and Pierce, for the constitution of New York state carried a similar 
provision. The administration of public school funds they formulated 
from an article in the constitution of Connecticut. In short, Crary and 
Pierce combined the best features of the Prussian system of centraliz- 
ing school government under the state; the New York plan of state 
trusteeship of educational lands; and the Connecticut provision for 
the investment and disbursement of school funds. They modified and 
enlarged upon all three, to suit the anticipated needs of the state of 
Michigan and of nearly all other states which in the future were to be 
admitted into the Union. 

Pierce’s story of the importance of the second part of Article 10 
carries “a bit of a smile” at the carelessness of Congress in overlooking 
the most important feature—the vesting of school lands in the state 
rather than the townships. He says: 

... there was one quesion pertaining to our primary schools of absorbing 
interest. . . . The question gave to General Crary, our representative, and 
myself, much solicitude, for on its solution depended the success or failure 
of our whole system. That body [Congress] at the time seemed not to be 
well disposed toward Michigan on account of our Southern boundary 
trouble. 

Hitherto, on the admission of a new State, the sixteenth section had been 
donated to the township in each and every case. But these sections had 
been so managed in all the new states by the townships as to be of little 
worth to the cause of education. Many a section of great value was sold 
at an early day, and bid in by the settlers for a mere song. Besides there 
was no equality in the system,—one section might be valuable, another of 
little worth. I once sold a section for $31,000, while in the next township 
the reserved section might not have been worth as many pennies. Hence 
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it was deemed of essential importance to us that these sixteenth sections 
reserved from sale should be given in trust to the State and not to the 
surveyed townships. 

How the uniform policy of Congress could be changed, was the problem 
to be solved. But it was accomplished in this wise: General Crary, our 
representative, acted with the committee whose duty it was to draft the 
ordinance of admission. This work was assigned to him, and in drafting 
the ordinance he so worded it that these school lands were really conveyed 
to the State, and it passed without question. The change in the form of 
conveyance of these sections seemed not to have been noticed; had it been 
—as he subsequently told me,—no doubt the common form would have 
been substituted and the lands given to the townships. There was no 
deception about it; the ordinance spoke for itself, and yet its effect seems 
not to have been perceived. It was all-important to us as a State. It infused 
vigor into our new-born system, and life into ours.!0 

The third provision is said by educators and historians to have saved 
the University of Michigan from threatened dissolution at one time, 
and to have raised it to the very high rank it now holds among the 
universities of the nation. And although the plan was immediately 
adapted to a specific state university, the basis of it has fathered the 
organization of normal schools and agricultural colleges throughout the 
entire country. 

Before this time, in the state of Michigan, 48,000 acres were to be 
selected from any part of the state as university or seminary lands. 
(Other new states worked under the same plan.) The income from 
these properties was to become a general fund available, on vote of the 
legislature, to any higher institution of learning. Under this provision, 
more than one college could make application for funds and there 
could spring into being any number of small seminaries which might 
have funds granted them by the legislature. Section 3 of the famous 
Article 10 provided that the proceeds from such lands “shall be and 
remain a permanent fund for the purpose of said university.” This 
restricted the use of the fund to the support of the University of Mich- 
igan alone, guaranteeing its continued existence and endowment. 

It was this Section 3 of Article 10 that defeated Marshall’s hope of 
becoming the seat of the university. It caused a temporary breach 
between John D. Pierce and the Rev. John P. Cleaveland who with his 
enthusiasts was endeavoring to create a great center of learning in 


Marshall. The much heralded Marshall College, endowed by private 


10Pierce, “Origin and Progress of the Michigan School System,” 40. 
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citizens in Michigan and in the East, expected to acquire additional 
support from the University lands fund through legislative recognition. 
It was in operation a few years, headed by the Rev. Mr. Cleaveland, 
and was sponsored and supported by Presbyterians. Pierce was ada- 
mant in his determination to create a University of Michigan which 
would not only enjoy the full support of the state but also would be 
free of connections with any religious denomination. 

The institution at Marshall had in fact been encouraged and pro- 
moted by Pierce, acting for the Presbyterians in 1835, when Michigan 
College was organized, to be located in Marshall. Two years later the 
trustees passed this resolution: “Resolved, that in the opinion of this 
Board it is not expedient for the friends of enterprise to engage in 
advancing the interest of the University of Michigan or its branches 
by pecuniary patronage or otherwise.” This action was of course in- 
tended mainly as a rebuke to Pierce who, after working for the estab- 
lishment of a college in his own town had, with Crary, committed 
himself to the proposition of state support for one, and only one insti- 
tution of higher learning. 

In 1839 Michigan College was incorporated under the name of 
Marshall College. Having endorsed the Michigan College movement, 
which presumably would receive state aid, Pierce was placed in an 
embarrassing position. However, he braved the wrath of his fellow 
townsmen by signing, in 1839, a circulated protest against granting 
Marshall College a charter. He could not consistently do otherwise. 
Marshall College, competing with the university for state support, 
was an open rival. Pierce later said, regarding this situation: 

When the matter for devising a plan for a university was committed to 
my hands it caused me no small degree of solicitude. It was said that no 
state institution of its kind has ever succeeded or can succeed. . . . It was 
proposed to name the several small colleges that already existed on paper, 
and others that were to come into being, “The University of Michigan,” 
and distribute the income of the fund to them in due proportion. This, or 
something like it, was the plan, under whatever name or form it might 
have been presented at different times. This scheme I opposed with all 
the influence I could bring to bear against it. But it came within one vote 
of succeeding; and for being instrumental, as supposed, in defeating the 
measure in the House,—it had passed the Senate,—I was denounced on the 
following evening by some of its warm friends, in no measured terms. 

Wishing to prepare myself for the contest that I was aware must come, 
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and did come in earnest, I addressed, in the summer of 1837, a circular 
letter to a number of gentlemen in the world of letters, proposing this 
question: “Shall we, in the commencement of our career as a State, grant 
to an indefinite number of private associations the right of conferring 
degrees, or, for the present, concentrate our energies in one university.” 

I received answers from such men as Dr. [Francis] Wayland, President of 
Brown University, President [Heman] Humphrey of Amherst College, 
President [Jeremiah] Day of Yale, Governor [Edward] Everett of Massa- 
chusetts, and Bishop [Charles Pettit] McIlvaine of Ohio, all deploring the 
multiplication of institutions under the imposing name of universities and 
colleges as unfavorable to sound learning, and advising, if possible, the plan 
of concentrating our energies in one university. . . . 

Notwithstanding the cogent reasons and unanswerable arguments of 
the ablest men of the land, so persistent and combined were the private 
and personal interests connected with other enterprises that it was doubtful 
for a time, even to the last hour when the final vote was taken and the 
question settled, how it would be determined. Had the result been differ- 
ent you would never have heard of the University of Michigan, which is 
now the pride and crowning glory of the State. The object was to combine 
in one university, worthy the name of university, all the worthy elements 
that could possibly be brought together. . . . We had the fund and must 
use it, . . . not in scattering it abroad, but in accordance with the true 
intent of the grant, in founding and sustaining a real university.11 


President Andrew Jackson submitted Michigan’s constitution to 
Congress on December 9, 1835, and on June 15, 1836, it was ratified. 
Pierce’s story at this point is interesting: 


. .. though I had often counseled with Mr. Crary as to what ought to 
be done to promote the best interests of our new State, yet I had never 
thought of ever occupying the position provided for by the constitution, 
being constantly employed in the work of the American Home Missionary 
Society. On his way to Washington, General Crary held a consultation 
with Governor [Stevens T.] Mason, and proposed my name for the newly 
created office. The Governor expressed a wish to see me on the subject, as 
we were then wholly unacquainted; I accordingly visited Detroit and had 
an interview with the Governor about the 20th of July. After discussing 
the matter at some length the result was that on the 26th of the same 
month, in 1836, I was nominated and unanimously confirmed as Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction for the State. I was, therefore, the first that 
ever held the office in this country under a State constitution." 


Pierce’s reminiscence, outlining the problems that were his as Mich- 


11Pierce, “Origin and Progress of the Michigan School System,” 42-43. 


12Pierce, “Origin and Progress of the Michigan School System,” 38-39. The 
italics are the author’s. 
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igan’s first superintendent of public instruction continues: 

At the same time [July, 1836] an act was passed requiring the Superin- 
tendent to prepare and submit to the Legislature to be convened on the 
first Monday in January, 1837, a plan for the organization and support of 
the primary schools; a plan for a university with branches; also a plan for 
the disposition of the university and primary school lands. This, then, was 
the first work assigned me to do and I had five months in which to do it. 
One thing was favorable: it was a day when all was astir with activity and 
life,—the watchword was progress and improvement. The field was clear; 
there were no old institutions and deep-rooted prejudices to be encountered 
and removed. But the condition of the State was to be taken into account. 
We were less than 100,000, all was wild, and the people were compara- 
tively poor; all was to be created anew... . 

Soon after I received my commission, I went east and visited such men 
as John A. Dix, Governor [William Learned] Marcy, President Humphrey, 
Governor Everett, President Day, and others of like character. . . . What 
Michigan had already done was a matter of surprise, and much solicitude 
was expressed for our success. I attended also the American Institute of 
Instruction held at Worcester, Mass., and the college of professional teach- 
ers held at Cincinnati. My object in this journey was information in regard 
to schools, from the primary school to the university; their organization, 
management, and support. The whole subject had been committed to my 
hands. Besides, I had over a million acres of university and school lands to 
look after. Such, then, was the responsibility and such the interests in- 
volved,—interests not only for the then present but for the future... . 

After a two months’ absence I returned and drew up my report. In it the 
great questions involved were discussed, and the three specified plans 
required by the Legislature were drawn out somewhat in detail. At the 
appointed time it was presented, and after a full and free interchange of 
views and some modifications, it was adopted as a whole with scarcely a 
dissenting voice. Such was the beginning.... 

When the system was once adopted and the machinery in opera- 
tion, it was easy to organize schools throughout the State. The apportion- 
ment to be derived from the income of the school funds operated as a 
stimulus to each and every school district. But here the greatest difficulty 
was to be met. . . . How and where is a full supply of competent teachers 
to be procured? . . . I proposed that a certain intermediate grade of insti- 
tutions between the primary school and the university should be used for 
qualifying teachers for their work, as well as that for preparing young 
men for the university course and others for the ordinary business of life. 
... This the constitution required, and it was a favorite scheme of General 
Crary’s. But it would be attempting more than the state of the country 
at that time would warrant. Accordingly, the amended constitution of 
1850 left the university free and independent of all other institutions, as 
it ought always to have been; and the normal and union schools have taken 
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their places and are doing the work that the intermediate grades were 
designed to accomplish. 

But these schools at that early day could not have been established. . . . 
The country was too new and too poor. . . . Outside of Monroe and Detroit 
we had no cities. . . . True, we had a great many on paper, but they were 
yet to be built. So, also, churches and school-houses,—they existed only 
on printed plats, like the blacksmith’s shop. A traveler inquired for such 
a place; he was told he would find one at Marshall village. He went on 
and on till, out of patience, he asked a settler where he could find said shop. 
“Oh,” said the man, “you are in the shop now, but the anvil is back seven 
miles on a stump”... .18 

Soon after the adoption of our school system it was reviewed in the 
Michigan Gazetteer, and pronounced superior to that of any other State 
and yet that it would be found in some measure defective. . . . One defect 
was that it did not provide for the support of a school in every district 
throughout the year. To have done this at this time would have been an 
impossibility. Besides, five days in a week for forty weeks is as much as 
any school ever ought to be kept open in one year. ... 

Even up to 1850 we failed to procure the passage of a law for the estab- 
lishment of free schools, even for three months; and then the best we could 
do was to make it the duty of the Legislature to establish such schools after 
five years, and this was neglected for two years longer. The second defect 
pointed out was in not providing for the appointment of county superin- 
tendents, to be appointed by the State Superintendent. . . . The people 
were not prepared, nor could they afford, to be taxed $1,000 more or less 
in every county ... to pay a superintendent. Township inspection was our 
only resort... .14 


The date, 1850, mentioned by Pierce, was the year of the second 
state constitutional convention. Both Crary and Pierce were elected 
to it and once more worked side by side in the furtherance of their 
school plans, particularly in the struggle for free schools. 

In the interim of the two famous conventions of 1835 and 1850, 
Crary was constantly in national or state service. He was three times 
elected to Congress, in 1835 when the state was organized but not yet 
admitted, and in 1836 and 1838, his final term expiring March 4, 1841. 
In 1842 and 1846 he was elected to the state legislature. He was chair- 
man of the committee on education and prepared the report which was 


13]f Pierce referred to 1836 he obviously was speaking figuratively for in 
1836-37 Marshall had two church edifices, Episcopalian and Congregational, 
while a village school house had been erected as early as 1832, on a lot adjoin- 
ing on the west, the present Presbyterian Church. Marshall was incorporated 
as a village in 1837, when the population was about 1,000. 

14Pierce, “Origin and Progress of the Michigan School System,” 39-41. 
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adopted by the legislature to protect the university funds and to retain 
the supervision of the university under the department of education. 

During the 1846 session Crary was speaker of the house. From 
1850 until his death on May 8, 1854, at the age of fifty, he was a 
member of the state board of education. In the years following his 
congressional service, Crary lived at his Marshall home. He was first 
a member of the law firm of Pratt and Crary, the senior member of 
which was Judge Abner Pratt, father of Crary’s second wife. Later 
Crary formed a partnership with D. Darwin Hughes under the name 
of Crary and Hughes. 

Pierce was superintendent of public instruction for five years. He 
later said: 

Five of the best years of my life I gave to the work. In it I travelled by 
night and day,—on one occasion five whole nights out of eight,—not in rail- 
road palaces, but in lumber wagons and stage coaches, through rain, mud, 
frost, and storm. But I can truly say I feel fully compensated.1® 
Returning to the ministry in his later years, Pierce was absent from 
Marshall for long periods. He outlived his close friend and co-worker 
many years, dying at the age of eighty-five on April 5, 1882, in Med- 
ford, Massachusetts. His body was brought home to Marshall where 
the funeral service was conducted by the Masonic order in the Presby- 
terian Church. 

Both of these great educators rest in Oakridge cemetery. A beautiful 
monument was erected to Crary by his wife, and the teachers and 
students of the public schools of Michigan raised a fund in 1882 for 
the erection of a shaft in memory of Pierce. 

The Michigan system of land tenure was adopted by Congress in its 
grant for agricultural colleges, July 2, 1862, eight years after the death 
of Crary, its author and ardent exponent. The title of lands was vested 
in the several states as trustees and the proceeds became a perpetual 
endowment fund. One of these institutions was the Michigan Agri- 
cultural College at East Lansing, the first of its kind in America. 

Both Crary and Pierce had their adherents and opponents, as is 
natural with all men of public importance. For many years there was 
a running dispute over the matter of placing credit where it belonged. 
As a matter of fact neither man can properly be called the founder of 
the Michigan public school system. 


15Daniel Putnam, Personal Reminiscences (Ypsilanti, 1905). 
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Francis W. Shearman, who in succeeding Pierce in office conferred 
upon Marshall the honor of having given Michigan its first two super- 
intendents of public instruction, was a contemporary of both Crary and 
Pierce, being associated with the latter in editing the Journal of Edu- 
cation, a monthly paper founded by Pierce in 1838. Shearman in his 
writings contended that Crary was the “founder” and Pierce the “or- 
ganizer.” A somewhat similar view was held by a writer of Michigan 
history, Edward W. Barber, who said: “It was my privilege to know 
him [Crary] well—to see him almost every day for three years—in Mar- 
shall. ... His best work was done as the friend and advisor of John D. 
Pierce in founding the educational system of Michigan.”?® 

However, Dr. Oliver C. Comstock, at a memorial meeting held by 
the Marshall schools on April 18, 1882, called Pierce, “the father of 
the school system of the state” and quoted the editor of the Gazette 
of Michigan as having written: “He was the first Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, as he should have been, for he was the father of our 
school system.”!7 

On January 26, 1874, Pierce attended a Pioneer Society meeting 
in Marshall and summarized the story in a few words: 

‘I remember the interview with General Crary, on the spot where 
now Mr. [Charles T.] Gorham’s residence stands, when the subject of our 
common school system was discussed. The substance of our consultation 
was soon given shape, after the ideas and suggestions then made, and an 
officer was made whose duty it was to superintend the public schools and 
have charge of the public lands, chiefly through the efforts of General Crary, 
and the law was so changed by Congress as to make the 16th section state 
property, in place of township, as had been the case up to that time. Here 
was the origin and foundation of our present school system, and through 
the partiality of General Crary, who was then a member of Congress, Gov- 
ernor Mason appointed me its first Superintendent. It is my pride to have 
been one to have helped lay the foundations of our present grand school 
system. I want no better monument to my name than this.18 

Crary left no written review of his educational work as did Pierce, 
whose writings have been liberally quoted. That Crary, as a member 
of the constitutional convention of 1835, actually drew up the famous 
Article 10 on education and secured its adoption, is admitted. Pierce 


16Edward W. Barber, “Michigan Men in Congress: The Chosen of the 
People,” in the Michigan Historical Collections, 35:460 (Lansing, 1907). 

17Comstock, “Rev. John D. Pierce,” 186. 

18From the (Marshall) Democratic Expounder, January 29, 1874. 
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himself willingly gave Crary this credit, also that of securing for him 
the appointment as superintendent of public instruction. However, 
Pierce said on several occasions that the two men worked out the system 
together, and the majority of pioneer observations confirm this. It fell 
to the lot of the lawyer to record their plans in writing and to secure 
their adoption, but he realized that the man best fitted to put the 
system into execution was the preacher, his close partner in the plan- 
ning. The honors appear to be too closely interwoven to detract from 
or add to the credit of either in this great historical enterprise. 

The name of Horace Mann of Massachusetts has at times been 
mentioned in connection with public schools, and for some unknown 
reason his portrait appeared on a United States postage stamp, in the 
“Educator” series of 1940. The Massachusetts board of education was 
established in 1837, with Horace Mann as its first secretary. Mann was 
an indefatigable worker in the cause of public schools in his state. 
However, the activities and accomplishments of Isaac E. Crary and 
John D. Pierce, in 1835, when their public school plan was adopted 
by the Michigan constitutional convention, preceded by nearly two 
years the similar ideas of Horace Mann, who erroneously has been 
called “the father of American public schools.” ‘The salient provisions 
of the system inaugurated and effected by Crary and Pierce in 1835 
and adopted by the United States Congress in 1836, were essentially 
the same as advocated and promulgated by Mann in 1837. If the latter 
did not actually follow the Marshall plan in all its details it is quite 
obvious that he was deeply influenced by it, through its circulation in 
the East in 1835, and through the many contacts Pierce made with 
eastern educators of prominence in 1836, among whom Mann’s name 
does not appear, possibly because of his obscure position. 

It is therefore clearly established that John D. Pierce and Isaac E. 
Crary stand in the light of history as the David and Jonathan of public 
school education in America, and that Marshall is, as it has been so 
aptly called, the cradle of American public schools. 

The famous old white oak, under whose shade Crary and Pierce 
sat and counseled together in the summer of 1834, “away from the 
noise of the village,” has for many years been listed in national refer- 
ence works on historical trees, and it receives annual inspection and 
feeding. From one of its limbs, broken in a severe windstorm in 1941, 
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Mrs. William Trupiano of Marshall had several gavels fashioned 
which she distributed to Michigan educators. On July 3, 1930, during 
Marshall’s centennial celebration, a bronze tablet was placed by the 
Daughters of the American Revolution in the street wall of the prop- 
erty on which the tree stands. This tablet reads: 

Under the historic oak 52 feet east of this spot in the summer of 1834, 
Isaac E. Crary and John D. Pierce planned the Michigan public school 
system. This tablet was placed during the Marshall centennial celebration 
by Mary Marshall chapter Daughters of the American Revolution—1930. 

Also, in 1930, the Marshall city council adopted a new official seal, 
of a design symbolizing the great and notable contribution made to 
education by two Marshall men. This seal, as used on the official cen- 
tennial proclamation, represents a hardy oak, springing from the tra- 
ditional “Lamp of Learning.” 

Thus closes an eventful chapter of Marshall’s history, a story of two 
men whose dreams became actualities, profoundly affecting the desti- 
nies of millions of American citizens. 

















Chase S. Osborn: A Personal Reminiscence 
Robert P. Lane 


My FIRST CONVERSATION WITH Cuase S. Oszorn was unforgettable. 
“We have to get acquainted some time, don’t we?” he said. “I want 
you to undersand this,” he went on. “I’ve never killed anyone yet 
by overworking him, and I don’t intend to begin on you.” 

His reassurance, though slightly ominous sounding, was badly need- 
ed. We were sitting in his spacious office in the executive chambers 
in Lansing—he leaning back, relaxed, observing me with amused 
discernment; I nervous on the edge of my chair, waiting for the light- 
ning to strike. It was eight-thirty on an evening in late September, 
1911. I was about to take my first dictation from him; to enter on 
one of the most grueling experiences of my life—and also, though I 
did not know it then, one of the most rewarding. 

I was twenty years old. About the middle of the preceding month 
my friend Edward G. Kemp, now a leading attorney in Detroit, had 
written me from Lansing that at the end of the summer he was giv- 
ing up his post as Governor Osborn’s stenographer, to return to the 
Law School at the University of Michigan, and he asked if I wanted 
to succeed him. I had never written a shorthand outline, though because 
I did job typing in Ann Arbor, Ed Kemp thought I was an experienced 
stenographer. The temptation Ed offered was more than I could 
resist. With a temerity that now fills me with awe, I broke off my 
own college career, spent four frenzied weeks in a business college 
in Detroit, and six weeks after first hearing from Ed Kemp I reported 
in Lansing for as great a gamble as I could then conceive of. Ed told 
me, with perfect accuracy, that the Governor would leave me “trail- 
ing in the dust.” 

That first evening, after a few more remarks designed to quiet my 
jumping nerves, Governor Osborn turned to the formidable pile of 
correspondence on his desk, saying as he did so: “Tell Miss Hadrich 
to order me a new silk hat.” I could not write the word “silk” in 
shorthand. 

The Governor’s speed in dictation, as in public speaking, was 
famous. All during the three hours he dictated to me that evening, 
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and over and over during the balance of the week, he held himself 
in with a visible restraint that must have been galling to his proud 
and impetuous nature. My performance was miserable, but he did 
not speak an impatient word. At the end of the week he left for a 
month’s vacation and a tour of state institutions. When he returned, 
I was less of a cross for him to bear. 

Till the expiration of his term, December 31, 1912, I had the high 
good fortune to stay with him. In the spring of 1912, when “Doc” 
Clater Senator) DeFoe resigned as executive clerk to the Governor, 
Governor Osborn advanced me to that position, though continuing 
to give me his dictation. In the fall of 1912, when he took the Bull 
Moose stump for Theodore Roosevelt, I traveled with him. In the 
summer of 1914, when for a second time he won the Republican 
nomination for governor, I was with him for three more exciting 
months. 

Politically, those were great days. The 1910 elections had spelled 
the (temporary) doom of Bourbonism in high public office; Gover- 
nor Osborn’s own success was helping that doom along. Governmental, 
social, and political reform made a heady wine to drink. Direct elec- 
tion of United States senators; the presidential primary; the initiative, 
referendum and recall; the short ballot; the minimum wage; work- 
men’s compensation; the glittering star of Woodrow Wilson, just be- 
ginning to brighten the sky;—these and many other measures and men, 
though we now know most of them promised more than they could 
deliver, were exhilarating portents of change. The most significant 
portent of all—two Balkan wars in quick successian—was misunder- 
stood and disregarded. Even when the Great War burst, in 1914, 
it was viewed by worldly unwise America as an old, unhappy, 
far off thing that could not possibly involve us. The phrase “major 
wrath and minor crisis” has been scornfully used to describe those 
pre-war thunderings, that summer lightning. But that phrase repre- 
sents easy wisdom after the hard fact. At the time, our crises were 
as major as our wrath; and wrath in a good cause—in a score of good 
causes—we found an excellent tonic. 

“Bliss was it in that dawn to be alive, but to be young was very 
heaven!” It is with nostalgia as great as my pleasure, and with 
pleasure as deep as my affection and esteem for Chase Osborn, that 
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I respond to the invitation of the editor of Michigan History to spend 
a few minutes among my Lansing souvenirs. 

Let no one doubt that to a young man just entering his majority 
it was a wonderful thing to work with Chase Osborn when he was 
at the height of his magnificent and unbridled powers. Indeed, 
“power” is the one word that sums him up for all who knew him 
then. He radiated power. Like Pierpont Morgan (his gaze was 
as compelling as Morgan’s is said to have been) by sheer force of per- 
sonality he won men over or wore them down. 

Let me pause for a moment on this matter of his gaze. In his 
book on Pierpont Morgan, Frederick Lewis Allen writes: “Edward 
Steichen, who took the great photograph [of Morgan] which appears 
as the frontispiece of this book, says that meeting his gaze was a little 
like confronting the headlights of an express train bearing down on 
one. If one could step off the track, they were merely awe-inspiring; 
if one could not, they were terrifying.” No description of my own 
recollection of Governor Osborn’s gaze could be more apt. A campaign 
picture of him, showing him standing erect and holding a rolled 
manuscript, revealed the full power of that gaze. Never have I seen 
such a fighting stance. That picture would give me gooseflesh if it 
appeared before me even now. 

Back of and supporting this forbidding gaze lay great bodily strength, 
so the impression of sheer physical power that he made was striking 
enough. Still more striking was the impression made by the intel- 
lectual and emotional endowment that directed and controlled his 
physical power. With only seven years of formal schooling, he had 
boldly taken all knowledge for his province, and his range of interests 
and breadth of information were legendary. His vocabulary set every 
editorial writer in Michigan to thumbing the dictionary, as when 
he wrote in his inaugural message: “The saloon of today is a social 
saprophyte.” He had traveled literally everywhere and his memory 
was prodigious. His reaction time was like the speed of light and 
his nerve kept pace with it. In the Saturday Evening Post, Sam 
Blythe once told how Osborn challenged Theodore Roosevelt to go 
with him into the Canadian woods. “First I’d walk the legs off of 
you,” said the confidant governor; “then I'd lose you in the bush.” 

He did not know what orthodox behavior was, and apparently 
never had known. As a crusading editor in a rough lumber town, 
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he once told me, he earned the enmity of a notorious bully, who 
threatened to kill him. Young Osborn nonchalantly hung a hatchet 
in the belt of his trousers, for all to see, and went his crusading way. 
As a candidate for governor in 1914, he made a speech advocating the 
recall of judicial decisions that threw lawyers and judges into 
white-lipped fury; then he made a personal call on every member of 
the Michigan Supreme Court, punctiliously leaving his card for 
those judges who were out at the time of his visit. Elected in 1910 
as a Republican, he not only campaigned for Theodore Roosevelt in 
1912; but also, because he admired Woodrow Wison, said publicly 
that he hoped the Democrats would nominate Wilson so the country 
would be assured of a superior chief executive. He rightly never gave 
Taft a prayer. 

Of Governor Osborn’s campaigning for Colonel Roosevelt, I have 
one painful memory that speaks volumes for his forbearance in deal- 
ing with a young man’s rashness, but far less for my own judgment. 
The influence of my academic family inclined me to Wilson rather 
than to either Roosevelt or Taft. Despite my association with a promi- 
nent campaigner for Roosevelt, I had the bad taste to wear a Wilson 
and Marshall button on my watch fob. One day when we were 
sitting beside each other in a train, Governor Osborn saw that button. 
“Is that Wilson and Marshall?” he demanded, pointing. I answered 
that it was. “Do you realize,” he then said, “that I am probably the 
only governor in the country to whom you could sustain the relation 
you sustain to me, and still wear that button?” I replied with an 
embarrassed affirmative, and added somewhat fatuously that realiza- 
tion of that fact made me the prouder to wear it. “You go right ahead,” 
said the Governor, “act and vote as your conscience dictates.” In No- 
vember I voted for Wilson, but that evening I removed the button 
from my watch fob. Later on the same trip, the Governor said to me 
casually one night, “The state chairman asked me today what was 
the matter with my secretary. He said you don’t act like a very en- 
thusiastic Bull Mooser. I told him to let my secretary alone.” 

It may be gathered that Governor Osborn had an invincible capacity 
for friendship. He had. To an older man who had grubstaked him 
in his first journalistic venture, he sent Christmas messages of affec- 
tion every year till the older man’s death, sometimes cabling them 
from the world’s remotest outposts. Even against his enemies, though 
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he was a savage fighter when the chips were down, he simply did 
not know how to hold a grudge. Toward the end of his life he was 
quoted as saying: “The longer I live, the harder I find it to hate 
anyone; it doesn’t pay.” That philosophy was of long and firm growth. 
His head-on collisions with conservative forces in Michigan rocked 
the state. Yet in 1914, as he started his campaign for a second guberna- 
torial nomination, he said to me: “This will be a tough battle, but 
I don’t hate a soul. If I bite anybody in this campaign, it will be 
purely scientific biting.” 

As that last sentence shows, Governor Osborn was a phrasemaker 
such as one rarely encounters. As his stenographer, I had exceptional 
opportunity to know how spontaneous his verbal brilliance was. Here 
are a few examples that have never left my memory. 

The conservative Ingham County Republican chairman, a homeo- 
pathic physician, issued a party statement that took a sideswipe at 
the Governor. A Lansing reporter telephoned him for comment and 
I heard him dictate this statement over the phone: “I do not know 
whether Dr. is speaking as a Taft man, a homeopathic physician, 
or a seer. All of these are wise entities. Just what he means I have 
no idea, for I am neither a Taft man, a homeopathic physician, nor a 
seer.” 

“The beauty of Governor Marshall,” he said to me in 1912 after 
learning how I planned to vote, “is that he is a pinhead. His capacity 
for harm is small.” 

Of a prominent Republican in Michigan, he wrote in a confiden- 
tial letter: “A. M. would trade his gizzard to be governor of Michigan— 
and everything that goes with a second-class gizzard.” 

But his memorable phrases were not always scathing. Some were 
beautiful and poetic. To a correspondent who wrote to commiserate 
with him on the heavy burdens he was carrying, he replied: “I refuse 
to think of myself as Atlas for even one dreamy moment. I am only 
one of the millions in the formicary of life.” 

Late one afternoon in early May, after a punishing day’s work, I 
reminded him that a Memorial Day proclamation had shortly to be 
issued. He sighed with weariness, took off his glasses, and looking 
toward the setting sun he dictated: “The Grand Army of the Dead 
continues to grow. The Grand Army of the Living is in the after- 
math. . . .” 
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Such verbal brilliance was one of the qualities, but only one, that 
marked his speechmaking and kept him in constant demand as a 
speaker. Other qualities were intense fervor, a varied mode of treat- 
ment that ranged from homely, down-to-earth figures and analogies 
to polysyllabic pyrotechnics, and a torrential speed of utterance. My 
whole being responded with understanding when a newspaper col- 
umnist wrote: 


Who talks so fast three shorthand men 
Get busy on the job—and then 
Miss eight words out of every ten? 

The Governor! 


But to me the truly astonishing thing about his speeches was the lack 
of any written preparation. During all the time I was with him, he 
wrote out only two speeches in advance, and he must have made 
hundreds. He didn’t even make notes before he stood up to face an 
audience. I cannot say that all his speeches had perfect organization, 
but he always captured his hearers and carried them with him. The 
“power” that stamped his whole personality was at its most effective 
on the platform. A hostile newspaper man once said to me: “If Chase 
Osborn could speak to every voter the night before an election, he 
could win any office he wanted.” 

He lived and worked at such a feverish pitch that he occasionally 
blew up, and when he blew up even his closest associates felt the 
barbed side of his tongue. At the time, not all his barbs seemed justi- 
fied; nor today, in retrospect, can I alter that judgment. At the time, 
indeed, I was so inexperienced in office work that I took my share of 
his barbs more deeply to heart than an older person would have done. 
Once when he introduced me as his secretary, he added: “A secretary 
is a person who is responsible when things go right but who doesn’t 
get the credit, and who is not responsible when things go wrong but 
who gets the blame.” I soon learned, however, that he was as quick 
to lose his anger as to lose his temper, and quite as generous with 
praise as with blame. As the years have gone over my head, I have 
learned to value more and more highly the exceedingly stiff discipline 
to which my months with him exposed me. Though my weight 
dropped fifteen pounds in my first six months in his office, the missing 
pounds soon returned, and with them incalculable advantages, now 
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turned to memories that must be measured by troy weight, not avoir- 
dupois. 

He never knew fear. A great many years later, when our contact 
was maintained only by correspondence, I received a dictated note 
from him. He had signed it with his sprawling “Uncle Chase,” 
and then added: “Am blind now. Rather like it.” That was the way 
I learned of his blindness. 

Instances of his political courage are countless. One will suffice. 
In 1912, Republican leaders asked him to speak at a Lincoln Day 
dinner in Lansing. He declined, explaining that he had just accepted 
a similar invitation in Jackson. Then he learned that the Lansing 
invitation had been a trap. All other speakers were chosen from the 
conservative wing of the Republican Party, and they included John 
Wesley Hill, a noted orator from the East, and Taft’s secretary of the 
treasury. The governor was to have been the lone pro-Roosevelt 
speaker—to be surrounded, shown up, snowed under. Promptly he 
telephoned the local Republican leaders that if the invitation was 
still open he would like to accept; he could arrange to be first on 
the program in Jackson, and if he could be last on the program in 
Lansing he could keep both engagements. His proposal was accepted. 
He reached the Lansing meeting when it was nearly over, spoke last, 
told the entire story of the “trap” to an uproarious audience, and left 
the hall a commanding winner. 

There were brave men before Agamemnon; but for those who 
knew Chase Osborn as governor of Michigan there have been few 
men in public life so brave, or so touched with the “divine insanity 
of noble minds,” as the Iron Hunter and Iron Finder who in 1911 
and 1912 shook and shocked Republican Michigan out of a twenty- 
year sleep, unsealed her eyes, and turned her face toward the rising 
progressive sun. 





Presents to Indians as a Factor in the 
Conspiracy of Pontiac 


Wilbur R. Jacobs 


HIsTORIANS HAVE STRESSED THE POINT that the Indian and white 
cultures were in opposition to each other. The conspiracy of Pontiac 
was the culmination of Indian-white conflict during the colonial pe- 
riod, for the causes of Indian discontent reached far back into the 
colonial period of American history. From practically the first contacts, 
the impact of western civilization upon the primitive culture of the 
Stone Age man naturally gave rise to misunderstandings. By the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries, it is clear that the abuses at the hands 
of the Indian traders,! the seizing of native lands,? and the many 
atrocities committed by rough frontiersmen angered the tribesmen. 
The various colonial governments soon found, however, that giving to 
the Indians what in colonial times was termed “presents” was soothing 
medicine since it tended to cause dissatisfied warriors to forget their 
grievances.® 

During the long series of wars between France and Great Britain 
that occurred previous to the Indian uprising in 1763, the Indians be- 
came accustomed to receiving lavish outlays of merchandise to win 
their favor.* Both contestants in these struggles for empire expended 


1Many colonial administrators complained about the illegal activities of the 
Indian traders. A contemporary drama, attributed to the famous frontiersman 
Robert Rogers, clearly points out many of the abuses suffered by the tribes- 
men. See Ponteach: or the Savages of America, A Tragedy by Robert Rogers, 
edited by Allen Nevins (Chicago, 1914). 

2One of the most painful memories to the Indians was the so-called Walking 
Purchase of 1737. See “Indian Deed for Lands on Delaware, 1737,” in Pennsyl- 
vania a Clst series), edited by Samuel Hazard, 1:541-43 (Philadelphia, 
1852-56). 

3Sir William Johnson, superintendent of the northern Indians wrote that 
the natives expected presents, and there was an absolute necessity of observing 
this custom. See William Johnson to Charles Hardy, December 17, 1755, in 
The Papers of Sir William Johnson, edited by James Sullivan, and others, 
2:387-89 (Albany, 1921- —). For a typical list of presents, see Public Record 
Office, Colonial Office 5: 1327, Library of Congress transcript. 

4For accounts of British expenses, see William Knox Papers, x, in the 
William L. Clements Library, Ann Arbor; Minutes of the Provincial Council 
of Pennsylvania from the Organization to the Termination of the Proprietary 
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thousands of pounds sterling upon these presents. Brightly colored 
strouds,® beautiful hats trimmed with lace and tinsel, and gaudy waist- 
coats pleased the vanity of the warrior. A sinister note was sounded by 
such presents as kegs of powder, scalping knives, guns, bars of lead, 
and bullet molds. The tone, however, was lightened by gifts like 
wampum, duck shot, brass pots, needles, thread, and scissors—items 
that were needed by native women as well as men. Even rum and 
brandy were used to induce hesitant sachems to affix their marks upon 
treaties.® 

During the last of the intercolonial wars, the French and Indian 
War, the old native custom of giving and receiving presents proved to 
be a decisive factor in the story of Indian diplomacy. Europeans found 
that in order to carry on diplomatic relations with the aborigines all 
conferences had to follow adherence to custom with painstaking regu- 
larity, especially with regard to the delivering of presents." 

The period of the so-called peace, 1748-54, marked the beginning 
of accelerated competition for native allegiance on the part both of the 
English and of the French. The latter, thanks to a centralized govern- 
ment, could boast of a unified system of allotting presents. ‘The Brit- 
ish, on the other hand, were hampered by conflicting colonial and im- 
perial authority in handing out large subsidies to the Indians. Since the 
Iroquois held the balance of power between the French and the English 
during much of the colonial period, even as late as 1750, they are an 
example of a confederacy of Indians who were courted with vast out- 


Government, 5: 518-22 (Philadelphia, 1851-53); The Papers of Sir Willian 
Johnson, 2:645; Edmond Atkin, Accounts with the Colony of Virginia, October 
14, 1757, in the Loudoun Papers, no. 4640, Huntington Library, San Marino, 
California; Helen Louise Shaw, British Administration of the Southern Indians, 
54 (Lancaster, Pennsylvania, 1931). 

5The stroud was a cheap cloth made of woolen rags. 

6Often, during the course of a meeting, all business had to be held up a 
day or two until the Indians became sober enough to proceed with negotiations. 
See, for example, the Journal of the Commissioners of the Winchester Con- 
ference in 1753, Public Record Office, Colonial Office 5:1328, Library of 
Congress transcript. 

7At a meeting in Carlisle, Pennsylvania, in 1753, the Quaker colony Indian 
commissioners were embarrassed because they were able to offer only lists of 
goods which were to be delivered as a present. See Minutes of the Provincial 
Council of Pennsylvania, 5: 665-70. 

8See Wilbur R. Jacobs “Presents to the Indians along the French Frontiers 
in the Old Northwest, 1748-1763,” in the Indiana Magazine of History, 44: 
245-56 (September, 1948). 
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lays of gifts throughout the long struggle for supremacy in North 
America.® 


During the Seven Years’ War the French were continually ham- 
pered by a lack of merchandise for presents.!° What goods that were 
available in the form of ratteen,!! blankets, powder, and lead were 
readily distributed to the numerous tribes that inhabited New France. 
It was less expensive to hold the friendship of the confederacies by 
“kindly presents” (to use a term often employed by the Indians) than 
to keep an army stationed throughout the vast hinterland of the French 
domain. General Louis Montcalm and other military leaders had no 
alternative other than to promise plunder to native auxiliaries when 
the supply of goods for presents dwindled.1? By the year 1759 the 
French were unable to supply the wants of the Indians either by booty 
or by outright gifts of merchandise. This shortage of supplies made it 
difficult for the warriors to secure even powder and lead for hunting 
purposes. 

In contrast, the British were able to recruit thousands of native fight- 
ing men by tremendous outlays of gifts made by such outstanding 
Indian agents as Sir William Johnson,!* Conrad Weiser,!* George 
Croghan,?® and Andrew Montour.’* With British victories and Brit- 


®For a number of years there was an agreement among the Iroquois to permit 
the French and the English to fight each other without interfering on either side. 
See Documents Relative to the Colonial History of the State of New York Pro- 
cured in England, Holland, and France, edited by E. B. O’Callaghan and 
others, 10:94 (Albany, 1853-87). The French were loud in their complaints 
regarding this policy of the Indians. The sachems of the Iroquois talked a great 
deal but “said nothing clear” and went home loaded with presents. See Docu- 
ments Relative to the Colonial History of the State of New York, 10: 888. 

10See note 8. 

11The ratteen was a grade of woolen cloth often used for coats and blankets. 

12] etter to an Officer, Camp at Choueguen, August 23, 1756, in Documents 
Relative to the Colonial History of the State of New York, 10:454. 

13For accounts of Johnson’s work as superintendent, see Arthur Pound and 
Richard E. Day, Johnson of the Mohawks, A Biography of Sir William Johnson, 
Irish Immigrant, Mohawk War Chief, American Soldier, Empire Builder 
CNew York, 19305, William L. Stone, The Life and Times of Sir William 
Johnson, Bart. (2 volumes, Albany, 1865). 

14Many of Weiser’s journals and letters are included in Paul H. W. Wallace, 
— Weiser, 1696-1760, Friend of Colonist and Mohawk (Philadelphia, 
1945). 

15For Croghan’s work among the Ohio Indians and the Six Nations, see 
Albert T. Volwiler, George Croghan and the Westward Movement, 1741-1782 
(Cleveland, 1926). The author’s scholarly biography is somewhat in error 
with reference to the Indian Monacatoocha. 

16The German missionary Count Nikolaus Ludwig Zinzendorf accompanied 
Conrad Weiser to the Indian settlement at Shamokin in 1742 and while on 
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ish presents came a loss of French prestige. The conquest of Canada 
in 1760, however, ushered in a new policy with respect to the handing 
out of free presents. Intent upon economizing, the British brought to 
an abrupt halt their liberal subsidies to the natives. The Indians with 
no supplies, no French finery for their women, and worst of all, no 
munitions were being pushed to the wall. Might they not be driven 
eventually into a mass rebellion? The new Indian policy held the 
answer to this question. 

This zeal for economy in the matter of Indian expenses can be traced 
to one man, Sir Jeffery Amherst,!7 commander-in-chief of British forces 
in America. Sir Jeffery’s correspondence shows that he reluctantly 
signed warrants for presents during the period of hostilities with the 
French; but after the war his frugal nature gained the upper hand.18 
He closely scrutinized the accounts of all persons who were responsible 
for distributing merchandise to the natives and frequently reprimanded 
subordinates for carelessness in handling government funds allotted 
for Indian goods.1® 

Although the commander-in-chief acknowledged the fact that he 
had to depend upon Sir William Johnson, northern superintendent of 
Indian affairs, for advice regarding the Indians, Amherst initiated a 
policy that was almost completely in opposition to the generous tactics 
of the superintendent in dealing with the natives. Sir Jeffery declared 


this journey encountered the half-breed interpreter Andrew Montour. In describ- 
ing Montour the Count wrote: 

“Andrew's Cast of countenance is decidedly European, and had not his 
face been encircled with a broad band of paint, applied with bear’s fat, I would 
certainly have taken him for one. He wore a brown broadcloth coat, a scarlet 
damasken lappelwaistcoat, breeches, over which his shirt hung, a black Cordo- 
van neckerchief, decked with silver bubles, shoes and stockings and a hat. His 
ears were hung with pendants of brass and other wires plaited together like 
the handle of a basket.” See Memorials of the Moravian Church, edited by 
William C. Reichel, 1: 95-96 (1 volume, Philadelphia, 1870). 

17Jeffery Amherst, 1717-97, was made a Knight of the Bath after the con- 
quest of Canada. See The Papers of Sir William Johnson, 3: 580-82. Previous 
to this time he had seen service in Europe. In America in 1758 he forced 
the capitulation of Louisberg. His later military accomplishments include the 
capture of Ticonderoga and Crown Point in 1759 and the conquest of Montreal 
in 1760. He was created a baron in 1776 and made a field marshal in 1796. 
or first name according to his signatures is spelled Jeffery and not 

effrey. 
J 18See Jeffery Amherst to William Johnson, October 2, 1759, February 23, 
1760, in The Papers of Sir William Johnson, 3: 141-42, 192-93. 

19See, for example, Jeffery Amherst to Henry Bouquet, January 16, 1762, 
Jeffery Amherst to George Croghan, May 11, 1763, in the Bouquet Papers, 
A. 4, pp. 83-84, 233-35, Canadian Archives photostat. 
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in no uncertain terms that the Indians should be occupied in bringing 
in skins for trade; otherwise they might “hatch mischief.” He directed 
the commanding officers of the larger frontier posts to control rigidly 
the handing out of presents so that a count could be taken of those 
warriors who had already received goods.”° The officers were cautioned 
to give the natives some clothing and a little powder for hunting pur- 
poses; but that was all.21 The Indians were to be on their own. 

A trading schedule was set up at Fort Pitt and other posts.?? Here 
the warriors were informed that instead of getting a stroud for nothing, 
they had to bring in two good beaver pelts or three buckskins. Prices for 
other items were listed accordingly. In short, the British held that 
“the Indians should live by their Hunting & not think that they are 
always to be receiving presents.”23 

If the tribesmen did not like this policy, Amherst felt that they 
would have to adjust to the new situation regardless. Between July 
and September, 1761, Sir William Johnson carried the news of the 
new policy to the western tribes congregating at Niagara and Detroit.*4 
Everywhere Johnson found rising hostility to the British when the 
Indians heard of the discontinuance of presents. Indeed, at times 
the superintendent’s very life was in danger. 

Because Johnson was unable to offer the poverty-stricken western 
Indians goods to relieve their sufferings after the long war, he lost an 
excellent opportunity to gain the friendship of these powerful Algon- 
quian confederacies. When the Ottawa “begged” Sir William to con- 
sider their destitution, he had no alternative but to deliver Amherst’s 
message. According to his instructions, Johnson told the Ottawa war- 


20General Robert Monckton relayed Amherst’s orders to Colonel Henry 
Bouquet. See Robert Monckton to Henry Bouquet, August 23, 1760, Bouquet 
Papers, A. 8, pp. 157-60, Canadian Archives photostat. It should be pointed 
out that Amherst approved funds for schoolmasters and ministers for the Indians 
and did everything in his power to suppress the giving of rum to the natives. 

21The Papers of Sir William Johnson, 3: 345. 

22“Tndian Trade Regulations at Fort Pitt,” in The Papers of Sir William 
Johnson, 3:530-32. 

23Robert Monckton to Henry Bouquet, April 5, 1761, Bouquet Papers, 
A. 8, pp. 260-63, Canadian Archives photostat. 

24“Minutes of the Preceedings of Sir William Johnson Bart with the Indians 
on his Way to, and at the Detroit in 1761 whither he went by his Excellency 
Sir Jeff. Amherst’s Orders to Establish peace, & settle all affairs between the 
English, and the several Nations of Northern and Western Indians,” July- 
September, 1761, in The Papers of Sir William Johnson, 3:428-503; Stone, 
Sir William Johnson, Appendix, 2:429-77. 
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riors that they would have to support their families by an “Industrious 
way of life” without other assistance.” 

Even the former Indian allies of the British were beginning to feel 
the pinch of their over-frugal masters. Reports drifted in that the 
people of the Miami confederacy were “all naked and in want of 
everything. . . .”*6 George Croghan working under Colonel Henry 
Bouquet at Fort Pitt found much dissatisfaction among the Indians 
who missed the frequent outlays of free goods. As early as May, 1762, 
the Indians cornered Croghan and inquired about forthcoming 
gifts. The Pennsylvania trader wrote to Johnson in his usual im- 
perfect English stating that the Indians asked “ye reason that we 
allways [sic] was Calling them to Council During ye War & Giveing 
them presents & Now Take No Notice of them.” The Indians said 
that “ye French was butt [sic] a poor peple [sic] butt they allways 
Cloathed any Indians that was poor or Naked when they Come to 
see them.””7 

Thus is was sorely evident to the natives that no presents were 
forthcoming from the British to “brighten the chain of friendship.” 
Throughout the remainder of 1762 rumors of war were constantly 
being circulated, and abuses by the whites brought retaliations on the 
part of the Indians. While Sir Jeffery Amherst was sitting in his 
comfortable quarters in New York checking over old warrants for 
Indian expenses, the spring of 1763 found George Croghan handing 
out supplies to downcast tribesmen who had been refused gifts by 
the commanding officer at Fort Pitt. These goods cost the Pennsyl- 
vania trader a year’s salary.”8 

In his correspondence Croghan pointed out that many of the Indian 
leaders were angry upon learning that so much of America had been 
ceded to Great Britain at the Treaty of Paris. The tribesmen living 
in the region of Detroit maintained that the French had no right to 
“give away their country”; they had never been conquered by any 
nation.?® Another factor causing alarm among the western tribes 


25The Papers of Sir William Johnson, 3:472. 

26Henry Bouquet to Robert Monckton, February 24, 1761, Bouquet Papers, 
A. 8, pp. 250-51, Canadian Archives photostat. 

27George Croghan to William Johnson, May 10, 1762, in The Papers 

of Sir William Johnson, 3:732-34. 

28The Papers of Sir William Johnson, 4:62-63. 

29George Croghan to Jeffery Amherst, April 30, 1763, Bouquet Papers, A. 4, 
pp. 227-28, Canadian Archives photostat. 
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was the rumor spread by the French that the British intended to make 
slaves of the Indians.8° With a low supply of arms to use for protec- 
tion, it was only natural for the tribesmen to grow fearful of the 
tightfisted British who offered no presents as a token of friendship. 

It was Colonel Henry Bouquet, commanding officer at Fort Pitt, 
who suggested calling a general conference of all the northern and 
western Indians to remove their fears. Amherst again rebelled at 
needless expense, but Bouquet argued that a few kindly presents 
would restore the wavering allegiance of the Indians. If the confer- 
ence were held at Fort Pitt, these natives could be used as ambassadors 
to spread the good will of the British among the more remote tribes 
of the interior.*! Sir Jeffery, however, was not concerned with the 
opinions of the savages. They should behave properly he declared, and 
then they would be assured of the king’s protection.®? Certainly the 
commander-in-chief did not understand Indian diplomacy and the im- 
portance of a few presents. 

The situation created by Amherst was not long in bearing fruit. 
The sachems realized that they could expect no favors from the ar- 
rogant officers who commanded the British posts. Economic distress 
was everywhere. The war had prevented the Indians from caring 
for their crops. Tools were needed, clothing was scarce, blacksmiths 
from the Indian superintendent’s office were needed to repair broken 
guns,°* and powder was very difficult to secure. Fierce young war- 
riors would slaughter a garrison of soldiers to get supplies.24 Under 


30William Johnson to the Board of Trade, November 13, 1763 (extract 
from a letter), in Francis Parkman, The Conspiracy of Pontiac and the Indian 
War after the Conquest of Canada, Appendix B, 3:198-201 (3 volumes, 
Boston, 1898). Not printed in The Papers of Sir William Johnson. 

31Henry Bouquet to Jeffery Amherst, May 19, 1763, Bouquet Papers, A. 4, 
pp. 249-51, Canadian Archives photostat. 

32See note 19. After news of the native outbreak, Amherst’s Indian policy 
became more severe. He wrote to Colonel Henry Bouquet on June 16, 1763 
declaring “I am fully convinced the only Method of Treating those Savages 
is to Keep them in proper Subjection, & punish without Exception, the Trans- 
gressors.” See Bouquet Papers, A. 4, pp. 262-64, Canadian Archives photostat. 

33The northern department of Indian affairs made it a practice to maintain 
blacksmiths among the Indian tribes to repair broken weapons and tools. Ac- 
cording to Edmond Atkin, the superintendent for the southern Indians who also 
employed these smiths, the tools needed for each smith must have amounted 
to hundreds of pounds sterling. See Loudoun Papers, nos. 3517, 3246. 

34See extract of a letter from William Johnson to Jeffery Amherst, July 11, 
1763, Bouquet Papers, A. 4, pp. 313-15, Canadian Archives photostat. 
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such conditions it was not difficult for Pontiac to unite the Indians 
and then proceed to make the most of the situation. 

Early in May, 1763, the attack of the Indians began with the 
shadowy figure of the great Ottawa leader gradually emerging as 
the organizer of the rebellion. In urging the Chippewa, the Huron, 
the Fox, and other tribes to attack Detroit, Pontiac assailed the English 
for treating the Indians in a shameful fashion. Because they had 
refused supplies for the sick, made no condolence presents for the 
dead, and extended no credit in trade, he declared that the British 
had proved themselves enemies of the Indians.*® 

In the massacre of the soldiers at the frontier post of Venango in 
the same summer, the natives also made known their grievances. 
After putting the garrison to the sword, the warriors forced the com- 
manding officer to write out their complaints upon a piece of paper. 
The tribesmen briefly explained their actions as being the result of 
the scarcity of powder and other articles during the preceding two 
years. They also charged the British with treating the Indians in 
a harsh manner and not consoling them with suitable presents. The 
unfortunate officer was then put to death, and a party of warriors 
deliberately dropped the slip of paper near Fort Pitt where it was 
recovered and eventually reached the hands of Sir William Johnson.** 

By midsummer of 1763 the warriors along the whole northwestern 
frontier were up in arms. The great Miami and Ottawa confederacies 
together with the Seneca, the Delaware, and the Shawnee laid siege 
to the British forts from the Ohio region to the Mackinac area. The 
Seneca were a particular danger to the settlers along the frontier of 
the northern colonies. Numbering some 1,050 warriors, they had 
more “fighting men” than all the remainder of the Iroquoian con- 
federacy together.* Showing loyalty to Sir William Johnson, other 
members of the Six Nations assisted the British forces in putting 
down the conspiracy. The loyal warriors, naturally enough, were, in 
appreciation of their services, awarded supplies and presents. 

35See “The Pontiac Manuscript”; “Conspiracy of Pontiac and the Siege of 
Detroit,” in the Michigan Historical Collections, 8:273-74, 340-64 (Lansing, 
1 BaoSce note 34. 

37See “Enumeration of Indians within the Northern Department, November 
18, 1763,” in Documents Relative to the Colonial History of the State of New 


York, 7:582-84. With some variation in the figures, this manuscript is also 
printed in The Papers of Sir William Johnson, 4:240-46. 
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Because he understood Indian diplomacy, Johnson viewed the 
bestowing of gifts as a well-tested technique in dealing with the tribes- 
men. He knew that the thousands of francs expended for this purpose 
by the French made the Indians overlook injustices.2® Amherst, on 
the other hand, looked upon presents as mere bribes.2® The result 
was that the British did little more than antagonize the natives. Indeed, 
none other than Sir William Johnson declared that the parsimonious 
attitude of the British government in the matter of presents was an 
outstanding cause of the rebellion in 1763.4° Francis Parkman recog- 
nized this factor in a paragraph in his great work on Pontiac’s con- 
spiracy, and Howard H. Peckham in his recent study on Pontiac 
mentions the importance of presents in relation to the native uprising 
in 1763.41 The failure to supply the western Indians with goods gave 
Pontiac a chance to capitalize upon native discontent. He made the 
most of this opportunity. 

38William Johnson to Cadwallader Colden, January 24, 1763, in The 
Papers of Sir William Johnson, 4:273-77. 

39Jeffery Amherst to Henry Bouquet, January 25, 1762, Bouquet Papers, A. 4, 
pp. 140-41, Canadian Archives photostat. 

40See note 38. An extract of this letter is printed in Parkman, The Conspiracy 
of Pontiac, 1:181-82. 


* 41Parkman, The Conspiracy of Pontiac, 1:180-81; Howard H. Peckham, 
Pontiac and the Indian Uprising, 97-98; 101-8 (Princeton, 1947). 




















Glimpses of Early Transportation in 
Washtenaw County 


Richard G. Telfer 


Topay in MIicHIGAN MANY OF US FAIL TO REMEMBER what has hap- 
pened in the years gone by. We drive over miles of fine highway every 
day, we travel by train to any point we so desire, our homes and farms 
are equipped with the latest and best labor saving devices; this has 
not always been so. Should we look back into the 1800’s we would 
find a different picture. To travel from Ypsilanti to Detroit was at 
least a day-long trip over muddy, log-filled roads. Many villages had 
only one water supply, that being the community pump. Sidewalks 
were of wood in the best towns and in most cases mud served as a 
pathway. 

Travel in the early days was undertaken either on land or water. 
Long before white men saw this continent, Indians went in all direc- 
tions across the wilderness. Of their travels only the land trails remain 
for us to see. 

Washtenaw County supported two great Indian trails, the great 
Sauk trail which led to Chicago and is now U.S. 112 and the Pota- 
watomi trail to Battle Creek which we know as the Jackson Road or 
U.S. 12.? Indian trails were only narrow pathways which from the 
settlers point of view needed much work done on them. “The Detroit- 
Chicago road was first cut through toward Ypsilanti by pioneer John 
Bryan, reaching the Huron at Woodruffs Grove on the night of Oc- 
tober 23, 1823.”3 This road was rather impassable at first but by 1833 


1Reports of historical events vary greatly depending upon the source, and even 
eye accounts are colored by personal opinion. In presenting this picture of early 
transportation in Washtenaw County, I have relied upon old newspapers, statute 
books, court records, and the works compiled by research historians. Therefore, 
should anyone reading this paper come upon some idea or fact that does not agree 
with one of their own or that they may know about, they must remember that 
this account is by no means the final authority, but a compilation of early events 
as presented in the references listed in the bibliography. 

2Roger L. Morrison, Early Transportation in Washtenaw County by Road, 2 
(Ann Arbor, 1943). 
38Morrison, Early Transportation, 3. 
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it had been extended through Ypsilanti and Saline to Chicago, and it 
is believed that vehicles traveled on it during that year.‘ 

To parallel this road building, commissioners began at Sheldon in 
1830 and ran a line westward for a new road; upon reaching Ann 
Arbor volunteers were gathered for the purpose of clearing logs and 
laying bridges.’ During the winter the Grand River was crossed at 
what is now the city of Jackson.6 The following spring saw many set- 
tlers leaving from Ann Arbor and moving out along the new Terri- 
torial Road which extended to the mouth of the St. Joseph River.’ 
Ypsilanti grew from the advantages which it held over its competitors 
and it has held because of its vital location on the Chicago Road. 

Stages came into being as soon as the roads took passable shape. In 
1829 stages arrived in Ann Arbor from Detroit three times a week; 
two years later two different lines were leaving Ann Arbor every 
morning for Detroit.® 

Many swamp areas were crossed by what was known as the plank 
road to be followed in a number of years by gravel fill in. Before the 
true plank road came into being, swamps were crossed by placing logs 
side by side across the proposed road. Such road projects were carried 
-on by private companies, such as the Detroit, Plymouth and Ann Arbor 
Turnpike Company, which in 1837 received a charter for the con- 
struction of a roadway. Before a plank road company could begin 
operation it was necessary to receive permission from the state legis- 
lature. One of these companies was incorporated in 1848 as the De- 
troit and Saline Plank Road Company with the power to lay out, 
establish, and construct a plank road from Detroit to Saline by way of 
the village of Ypsilanti.1° Tolls were permitted to help pay for and 
keep roads in good repair. “Rates were 12.5 cents for two horses and a 
wagon, 20 cents for two horses and a carriage and half these fares for 
single rigs.”!4 

4Morrison, Early Transportation, 5. 

“a W. Beakes, Past and Present of Washtenaw County, 596 (Detroit, 

6Beakes, Past and Present, 596. 

TBeakes, Past and Present, 597. 

8Beakes, Past and Present, 597. 

9D. Farrand Henry, Michigan Plank Road Appraisal, 2 (Detroit, 1900). 

10Acts of the Legislature of the State of Michigan Passed at the Annual Ses- 


sion of 1848, 110-11 CLansing, 1848). 
11Henry, Michigan Plank Road Appraisal, 4. 
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Today on many of our side roads one can still see the remains of the 
corduroy or plank roads of fifty years ago. As do most things, the plank 
road had its golden day but like so many things it has faded into the 
forgotten past. 

So far we have seen the basic development of roads in Washtenaw 
County. First the Indian trail, then the work of the settlers, introduc- 
ing stage coach and improvement of roads by Turnpike companies. 
All of these have laid the foundation for our modern system of high- 
ways throughout the entire state. Roads are just one of the important 
phases of progress; we must now consider the growth of the railroad 
in Washtenaw County. Even this picture cannot be made complete 
so it will be necessary to discuss two or three of the important lines that 
grew in this area. 

In the year 1834 a War Department surveyor plotted a route for a 
railroad to run from Detroit through Washtenaw County to the mouth 
of the St. Joseph River.1? It is safe to say that this project was welcomed 
by the residents of the areas which would be near the route of this new 
line. A clause in the original grant made it possible for the legislature 
of Michigan to purchase the railroad in 1837, at this time it was given 
the name Michigan Central.1* This venture on the part of the state 
proved unsatisfactory, but not until much excitement had been en- 
joyed. The rails extended to Ypsilanti in 1837. At that time the line 
had four engines, five passenger cars, and ten cars for freight. The 
first trip took place in 1838.14 Extension of the rails must have been 
a difficult process along the Huron River into Ann Arbor; it was not 
until October 17, 1839, that the first train reached that city.15 After 
several years a group of eastern capitalists purchased the road from the 
state for some two million dollars and at once set the western terminus 
at the up and coming town of Chicago.1° By the year 1873, the road 
was rated as one of the finest in the entire country, which did much to 
promote improvement of service and equipment.’7 The Ann Arbor 
depot was built of stone at the cost of $25,000 in the year 1886 and the 


12Orlando W. Stephenson, Ann Arbor the First Hundred Years, 329 CAnn 
Arbor, 1927). 


13Stephenson, Ann Arbor, 330. 
14Stephenson, Ann Arbor, 330. 
15Beakes, Past and Present, 599. 


we R. Tuttle, General History of the State of Michigan, 552 (Detroit, 


3). 
17TTuttle, History of Michigan, 552. 
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building, which many now look upon with scorn, was the finest on 
the line between Buffalo and Chicago.!8 

During the growth of the Michigan Central, interest was develop- 
ing in a route from Toledo to Ann Arbor and northward. The main 
factor for this program no doubt grew from the monopoly held by the 
Michigan Central in freight and passenger service. Governor James M. 
Ashley of Ohio took a deep interest in the situation and when on 
July 25, 1872, the trainmen of the Michigan Central went on strike, 
the people then realized how dependent upon this line they were, they 
were quick to support the Ohio governor.!® The new road made its 
appearance in Ann Arbor on May 16, 1878; it isn’t necessary to say 
any more than that the residents of the town celebrated with joy this 
new span of steel.?° Today this line extends from Toledo to Frankfort 
on Lake Michigan, and although the passengers are few the volume 
of freight is so extensive that many trains run daily through Ann Arbor 
and other parts of the state. 

On Washtenaw Road between Ann Arbor and Ypsilanti, there is a 
single rusty railroad track. Many persons probably have wondered 
- where it goes and if trains still run on it. Interestingly enough the 
track was laid in 1870. The road is known as the Detroit, Hillsdale 
and Indiana. It runs from Ypsilanti to Hillsdale, passing through the 
towns of Pittsfield, Saline, and Manchester.2! At the fiftieth anniver- 
sary celebration of the founding of Washtenaw County held on July 
4, 1878 in Ypsilanti, the Detroit, Hillsdale and Indiana road sponsored 
a twenty-one car special to bring citizens to the great event.2? The 
road is still in operation, although no definite schedule seems to be 
followed and it is now a part of the New York Central System. 

Before ending our discussion of railroads in Washtenaw County, 
the part played by the interurban should be mentioned. Until a very 
few years ago, the old road bed of the very popular line between Ann 
Arbor and Ypsilanti could be seen along Packard Road. Back in 1890 
a New York firm desired to establish an interurban line in Michigan 


18Stephenson, Ann Arbor, 334. 

19Stephenson, Ann Arbor, 338. 

20Stephenson, Ann Arbor, 338. 

21Beakes, Past and Present, 601. 

22Charles C. Chapman, History of Washtenaw County, Michigan, 518 CChi- 
cago, 1881). 
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and they selected the route just named.?* The promoter said, “over 
five hundred people a day will want to ride between the two towns.” 
People laughed, but later they found his estimate to be very conserva- 
tive.24 Cars ran every half hour and the fare was only ten cents, even 
less than by modern bus today. Above all was the fact that the Uni- 
versity of Michigan had three thousand boys and not enough girls 
and the Normal College in Ypsilanti had one thousand girls and not 
enough boys; the street railway helped to restore an equilibrium on 
weekends.?> Many citizens of the two towns can relate interesting 
tales about these little cars that traveled back and forth before the age 
of the motor car. 

The days of the Indian trail, stage coach, railroads with only a very 
few engines and cars, and the interurban have passed. It seems only 
fitting that a tribute be paid to those early settlers of Washtenaw 
County who worked against great odds to lay the foundation for our 
system of transportation as we have it today. 

23Stephenson, Ann Arbor, 342. 


24Beakes, Past and Present, 602 
25Beakes, Past and Present, 603. 








From Illinois to Lake Superior and the 
Upper Peninsula by Steamer in 1852 
Edited by Lewis Beeson 


The first portion of a diary by Edward Brewster, “From New York to 
Illinois by Water in 1840,” with an introduction by Mr. Dwight L. 
Akers, was published in the September, 1948 issue of Micuican His- 
tory. Edward Brewster, a schoolmaster born in Orange County, New 
York, in 1793, purchased five hundred acres of government land in 
Kane County, Illinois, in 1839. The following year he went West 
with his family to farm his acreage. Brewster worked diligently to 
improve the educational facilities in this pioneer settlement. In 1854 
he moved to Chicago to teach English in a private school and in 1855 
was appointed a member of the board of education of that city. 

A second portion of Edward Brewster’s diary, “From Illinois to Lake 
Superior and the Upper Peninsula by Steamer in 1852,” describes an 
interval in Brewster’s career in Illinois. In 1845 he was tempted to see 
at firsthand the Upper Peninsula of Michigan which had attracted 
nation-wide interest when copper was discovered there in 1840. This 
is the record of his journey to Lake Superior and the Upper Peninsula 
during the early days of mining operations in that region. 

The diary has been edited and transcribed for publication by cour- 
tesy of its present owner, Mr. William Board of Washingtonville, New 
York. Acknowledgment is made to Mr. Akers for material borrowed 
from his introduction to part one of the diary which has been used in 
this introduction to part two. Ed. 


DIARY OF MY TRIP TO LAKE SUPERIOR AND THE 
UPPER PENINSULA 


Edward Brewster 


Saturday morn[in]g. At a wood yard 6 miles from the “Sault”. 
Taking on wood. All hands bringing on board a stick or two at a time. 
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A distance of 4 or 5 rods. This wood is prepared by a fur company. Is 
sold at $2.50 p[e]r cord. It seems to me now that I would prefer this 
business to any of the so much talkd of mining operations. About 
2000 cords of wood Capt[ain] Averel tells me is taken by his boat & 
the “Julia Palmer” annually. The wood is taken from government 
land. Is abundant. To be drawn over level ground but a short dis- 
tance. Is soft wood—fir, spruce, burch, maple.! 

Finish’d wooding about 8 o'clock. Slowly steaming up the river 
which here widens to a broad expanse. The Julia Palmer here passd 
us on her way up the lake running near us & when opposite letting off 
a few puffs of steam. Which is understood among boatmen to be a 
sort of defiance. A boast—as much as to say “I can beat you any how.” 
It is ever thus. He who outstrips his neighbor in wealth—in learning— 
in professional acquirements or physical endowments is generally gase- 
ous enough in some way or other to make known his superiority. The 
propeller Independance was built in Chicago. Was taken over the 
portage at the Sault in 1845 at a cost of $2500. 

10 o’clock. Am now fairly launch’d on the wide expanse of Lake 
Superior. The experiment of pure clear cold water is now certainly 
in progress. The water here about 10 or 12 feet deep. Perfectly trans- 
parent. The bottom is clearly discerned. A perfect bed of rocks pilled 
on rock. The problem of the prairies now to me seems solved. The 
rich mold of our fertile plains was originally the flesh covering the bare 
bones of this now naked region. Here too is the home of our boulders 
or hard heads which not unlike many other emigrant hard or soft heads 
have by some means or other got strangely out of place. _ 

Saturday 12 o'clock. A thick haze or fog shuts in our view. Our 
passengers consist mainly of miners going up to work in the various 
“locations” and young men employd by the proprietors to cut wood, 
drive teams etc. Much of our freight is machinery some of it very 
expensive requisite to work the various mines. Not only copper but 
iron, silver, tin, platina—and ’tis said that the lamented Dr. Houghton 


1Brewster employed dots and dashes freely in his diary, without regard to 
meaning or sentence structure. The editor has retained most of these as periods 
at the end of sentences. Thus the division into sentences and the capitalization 
throughout are the editor’s. The internal punctuation, the italicization, and the 
quotations are Brewster’s. Deletions consist principally of material which, in 
the editor’s opinion, has little direct relation to the journey to Lake Superior and 
the Upper Peninsula. L. B. 
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who was lost near Eagle River had exhibited specimens of gold the 
location of which he had ascertaind. The knowledge is however lost 
with him. 

We are now passing White Fish Point. The steam escape pipe was 
made to give a signal understood by the fishermen on shore who hasten 
off with the required freight. In addition to the white fisher the point 
is dotted with Indian lodges. Rude tents coverd somtimes with old 
sails but most commonly with bark. The lazy Indian is lazily putting 
out & taking up the net which the more industrious squaw makes & 
mends. 

Saturday Eve[nin]g. Continued fog with indications of rain. 

Sunday Morn[in]g. Cool & damp. Whatever may be the calendar 
time the tonic atmosphere of this morn[in]g marks the middle of Octo- 
ber. Linen coats & white pants are below zerow. Glad to find in the 
pockets of my overcoat a pair of woolen mittens. After brisky prom- 
endading on the upper deck for % an hour was glad to seek the warmth 
of the cabin. We are now passing the Pictured Rocks but owing to the 
fog the view looses much of its interest. Like the sermon which need- 
ed the thunder & lightning which accompanied its delivery to be 
printed with it in order to give it its full effect these rocks need sun- 
shine to paint their pictures on them. Although slowly passing within 
proper distance we see only the shading of the picture. These rocks 
form a high pile skirting the coast for several miles. Are composed of 
white sand stone rising in almost perpendicular cliffs to the height 
of 3 or 400 feet. Coverd with a dwarfish growth of evergreens. The 
metalic qualities of the rocks themselves or the nature of the soil which 
covers them with the action of the damp atmosphere of lake upon their 
almost polish’d surface staind them with all the hues of the rainbow. 
I can easily conceive that such an arrangement of matter when acted 
upon by that great daguereotypist sunshine would be thrown into 
myriads of monster kaledescopes. From the crevices in these solid 
walls of white stone leap forth at various heights of 50 or 100 feet 
numerous beautiful cascades which freed from the barriers that have 
detaind in their complyance with the great law of gravitation now 
gladly spring out and mingle their waters with the lake below. Beauti- 
ful caverns meet the eye in almost every direction, the entrance to 
which over the almost fathomless deep green waters is through 
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stupendous arches of strong masonry the architect of which must 
have been indeed a master workman. 

Sabbath. 12 o'clock. Have retired to my room for the purpose of 
recording a traditionary legend (just related to me by a gentleman 
for many years connected with the American Fur Company & who 
is now engaged in some of the mining operations). It has reference 
to a noted personage whose name as I understood it Menaboujou. 
He was the Noah of this part of the heathen world. Was said to 
have been created by the great Manito himself as the head chief of 
all the red men & special guardian of Lake Superior & the Chippewa 
tribe in particular. Some part of the tribe claim that he was Manito 
himself. He was not only great in endowments but of immense size 
& very powerful capable of controling not only the wind & the waves 
but of grasping the lightning & hushing the thunder. His anger 
congeald the waters to ice & coverd the land with snow. Could not 
only assume the appearance but put on or take to himself the nature 
of any animal. That he employ’d himself in passing from island to 
island & from one headland to another visiting the different lodges 
& performing wonderful exploits whilst he lived. Wars and intem- 
perance were unknown. He died by the hand of the Evil One 
having been challenged by him to mortal combate. The engagement 
took place on the top of a mountain during a tremendous thunder 
storm. He was buried at his own request in the centre of the lake. 
As his huge corpse sunk to the bottom of the lake a gigantic pillar 
of rock bearing his resemblance rose from the waters which still re- 
mains on a hitherto undiscovered island to which the innocent & 
good at death are gatherd. 

3 p. M. Chilly north wind. Fog clearing away. Every indication 
of one of those fearful storms which sometimes so suddenly arise on 
this great lake. "Tis but a few days since the schooner Merchant left 
the “Sault” bound up the lake with her usual crew & nine passengers 
& naught is known since of the vessel or crew. Doubtless all are lost. 
Whether by lightning, by their own fires, or running on conceald 
rocks or dash’d against the iron bound coast will never be known. Her 
fate may soon be ours. These waters unlike those of the lower lakes, 
have not yet been ploughed & cross ploughd & every place of danger 
known & marked. Few natural harbours. No artificial ones. 
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6 o'clock. Approaching land. Mouth of Carp River. A number 
of miners. Some machinery & other fr[eigh]t have been [... . ] 

Monday morn[in]g. 19 July. Nought to be seen but the bright 
blue sky above & the dark blue waters beneath. The threatning 
storm of yesterday passd away as we enterd a beautiful bay in which 
we anchord in 3 fathoms water about 100 rods from the sandy cliffs 
bounding the shore of the bay. A single Indian lodge was seen 
standing on the bluff. It appeard coverd with white cloth. In a form 
a half globe and at the distance we lay might easily be mistaken for 
a low modern build cottage painted white. I signal’d an Indian boy 
Cbecon[in]g with my hand) who immediately came up paddling 
his canoe to our vessel. Three others beside myself seated took seats 
in his light craft & gliding rapidly over the still water were soon 
landed. We scrambled up a little ravin in the sandy cliff on which 


stood the white lodge which we now discoverd was a tasty specimen” 


of Indian architecture. White birch crotchs set in the ground in 
circular form about 4 feet in height were its posts. In these were 
laid the plates to which were attached by strips of bark the rafters 
terminating in a point at the centre. The siding & shingles were white 
birch bark about as thick and almost as strong as sheep skin. Its 
interior was in good keeping with its exterior appearance. All around 
the out side was carpetted with matting made of rushes & other strong 
grasses found in the marshes. Then came circle about two yards in 
width neatly coverd with the young branches of the spruce the fir 
& pine neatly arranged with all the painters art with reference to 
mingling the different tints & so interwoven as to exhibit only a few 
inches of the extremities of the branches. Inside this again another 
circle of clean pebbles from the shore of the lake. The centre of all 
being the white sand from the beach on which was burning slowly 
a few birch brands—the smoke from which escaped through an aper- 
ture in the top which opening served the double purpose of chimney 
& window. It was occupied by a full blood middle aged Indian & 
his squaw of about the same age. I saw no papoose other than the 
lad who brought us to the shore. I could not resist the soft cool in- 
viting appearance of the evergreen carpet & threw myself upon it in 
the recumbent position of its owner & his swarthy spouse. It was a 
lovely place and this Adam & Eve appeard to know & to enjoy it. But 
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this Garden of Eden is already polluted by the presence of the invad- 
ing white man. Here we left a party consisting of 10 young men 
from Michigan who are soon to be followd by 20 others engaged as 
men of all work for a company who are erecting a furnace 8 miles 
in the interior on a small stream known as “Carp River” at the base 
of what may properly be call’d an iron mountain. They are accom- 
pa[nie]d by one of the proprietors (a Mr. Kerr) who tells me his 
iron mountain is 300 feet high & several miles in circuit compos’d 
entirely of masses of ore yielding 80 Ibs. of iron to 100 Ibs of ore & of 
a quality superior to any yet known. Here was landed also for the 
use of this company one cow & a yoke of oxen in a manner to me 
entirely new. They were led to the gangway & unceremoniously 
plunged into the lake the affrighted animals on rising to the surface 
gazed wildly around & casting a reproachful look at the steamer from 
which they had been thus summarily ejected struck off for the shore. 
Alas poor brutes you are forever separatd from your fellows of the 
prairie. You have been baptized into a new world from which there 
is no escape. 

Much disappointed this morning on the discovery of land this morn- 
ing. All were congratulating each other on what was thought our 
quick passage to Kewaonay but as we approachd the land and its out- 
line distinctly mark’d our course was suddenly changed to an entirely 
different point of compass. We were nearing what are known as the 
Huron Islands. The metalic nature of which the captain alleges at- 
tracked his compass from its true north. If true another source of 
great danger in the navigation of this lake. 

3 o'clock p. m. At a “Bere DeGris” [Béte Grise] Bay taking on wood 
which are compelld to bring off nearly % a mile in small boat. The 
wood which is cut & rank’d some 4 rods from the shore is brought by 
hand to the margin of the lake where it is again taken about as far 
by hand wading in the surf to the small boat which conveys it to the 
steamer lying at anchor in the bay. This bay is a smaller indentation of 
the coast of the great Keenewa Bay. With the first boat that went for 
wood I landed on the shore where after a fruitless search of % an 
hour for the famous agates & connelians, I took a fine bath in the 
cold water which for the annoyance of musketoes which appeard 
to take too great liberties on such short acquaintance was a great 
luxury. 
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At 3 o'clock we weigh’d anchor & skirted along the coast of the 
great Keneewa Bay. Reaching the point of that name just at dark 
the view of the succession of high hills (they could hardly be deno- 
minated mountains) there sunny side burnish’d with the beams of 
the gloriously setting sun contrasting finely with the dark declivities 
& deep ravins oer which a sombre mantle seemd fast spreading. 

Tuesday morn[in]g. % past 3. Leaving Copper Harbour. The 
most perfect natural to be conceived. The entrance to which is 
protected by Fort [Wilkins] which I understand is now ungarrisond. 
The troops having been withdrawn for the purpose of “Conquering 
a Peace” with or a piece from our sister republic. The public building 
have a very pretty appearance seeming to nestle in security and peace- 
ful seclusion among the green branches of the fine trees which sur- 
round them. A most lovely Indian summer morn. Not a breath of 
wind disturbs the glassy surface of this miniature bay. The water 
is so very still & transparent the whole shore seems floating on its 
surface. Each tree log hut Indian lodge or lofty rock discernable 
on land has its counterpart its antipodes as plainly seen inverted 
below; in short you seem to be peering away under the land just as 
far as above it. The robin was singing out his early morning matins. 
The thrush from the branches below was pouring on the early air 
his sweet song whilst the loud crowing of Chanticleer from the midst 
of this harem of northren beauties was in no wise a discordant note 
in this musical choir. To complete the finish & vary the beauty of this 
exciting view the sun like a low blaze of fire came rising directly from 
smooth still broad expanse of water far away in the nforth] e[ast] 
and is if in compliment to the association of the place the whole lake 
in that direction put on the appearance of liquid bronze. 

Leaving Copper Harbour we skirted a range of high land, the 
loftiest summits of which I was assured rose 800 f[ee]t above the 
level of the lake. The run from Copper to Eagle Harb[our] about 20 
miles was delightful in the extreme as the sun the cool water of the lake 
a bland breeze sprung up from the south west as I stood on the deck 
inhaling & ejecting this tonic atmosphere. My lungs seem’d bathed 
& punified. Eagle Harb[our] is another of those land lock’d bays which 
are peculiar to this coast. The entrance to which from the lake is 
difficult in rough weather but having made the inner bay a vessel 
would ride out any storm in safety—nature having erected a substan- 
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tial breakwater all around. We left here several passengers destind 
to “Eagle River” who prefer’d walking home a distance of nine miles 
through the wood to accompaning our steamer to the north shore 
of the lake & returning with her a distance of [.... ] 

Tuesday 20 July. Quite an accession to our company from Eagle 
Harber in persons of several ladies crossing the lake on a pleasure 
excursion. My young friend Watson & myself are somewhat startled 
with the apprehension that our pleasant state room will be required 
for their accomodation. 

12 o'clock at Isle Royal. Eve[r]g[reens] skirting its wild shores. 
A dark portentious cloud slowly rising in the nforth] w[est] low 
thunders uttering their voices. About sun down doubled the western 
extremity of the island. The storm now burst upon us. Were desirous 
of making a landing on the Canada or north shore but could [not] 
effect it in the night & during such weather. Compell’d to put about 
& run out into the lake in order to avoid the dangers of a lee shore. 
Passd a rough night. In the morning were south 20 miles from our 
desired haven. The entrance to which was effected about 10 o’c[lock]. 
The run this morn[in]g among the stupendous & solitary island, 
the main land forming a barrier of mountain eminences viewd from 
a distance on the lake it realizd all my conception of “Alps on Alps” 
whilst the abrupt perpendicular isle rising to the hight of from 800 
to 1300 f[ee]t seemingly one solid block of granite cov[ered] only 
on the top with a feeble growth of dwarfish evergreens. The whole 
view from the shore where we landed in wild romantic grandeur 
exceeds any thing I have ever before seen without exception even 
N[ew] Y[ork] Bay. Here we left a company of miners and their 
supplies for the y[ea]r. The agent of the company a Mr. Childs 
was of the party who very politely took as many of our company as 
were desireous of going into his mine the entrance to which is what 
they call a drift into the mountain. This drift is about 8 f[ee]t wide 
and 6 high. They have now penetrated 150 feet into what seems 
solid rock following their vein of silver. It is obtaind by blasting 
a slow & tedious process. The agent seems very sanguine that the 
mine will enrich all its owners. J. H. Kenzer Esq. of Chicago is a 
very considerable shareholder. We loitered around the beautiful 
shores of this lonely bay until after noon. As we left this natural 
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harbour Mr. Childs arranged his men some 25 gave us three cheers 
which were returnd from all on board. 

Thursday morning we were off Eagle River on the American side. 
Notwithstanding the waves ran hills high I venturd in the small 
[boat] with two others & reach’d the beach in safety though not 
without some difficulty and danger Cit was off the mouth of this river 
that the lamented Douglas Houghton met his fate). The wind blow- 
ing nearly direct on shore the capt[ain] was unwilling to agree to 
remain more than 3 hours. We made a forc’d march to the Cliff 
Mines 4 miles in the mountain. The morn[in]g was cool. Having 
reach’d the mines just as the operators were entering for the day we 
went in with them as far as the drift extended. They then drop’d 
down a shaft to the depth of 180. It looked so dark & dismal & was 
so wet & dirty that to descend we must change our clothes & assume 
the miners dress & our time being so limited we declind the offer & 
contented ourselves with viewing the specimens above. Took a hasty 
look at the different operation obtaind specimens & hurried back 
found the small boat on shore waiting for us & were soon on board 
again with the satisfaction of thinking we had seen the richest copper 
mine in the world. It is now Thursday eve[nin]g. We are doubling 
the cape or point of Keewenaw with a greatly increasd number of 
passengers from the p[oin]ts touch’d during the day. 














Michigan Bibliography: 1948 
Compiled by Russell E. Bidlack 


When the “Michigan Bibliography” for 1947 was published in 
the March, 1948 issue of Micuican History, it was the intention of 
the editor to include an annual bibliography in succeeding March 
issues of the magazine. Experience with that bibliography, both 
before and after its publication, has led him to believe that it would 
be better to schedule the bibliography in the December issue of 
Micuican History rather than in the March. The second annual 
compilation of materials on Michigan history, therefore, appears below. 

The compilation of an annual bibliography was suggested by the 
trustees of the Historical Society of Michigan, who felt that such a 
research tool was greatly needed and would prove to be most useful. 
Accordingly, Dr. Joe Norris of Wayne University and Dr. Lawrence S. 
Thompson, then of Western Michigan College of Education and now 
of the University of Kentucky, undertook the responsibility of seeing 
that the first bibliography was compiled. The actual work was done 
by Mr. John Yzenbaard of Central High School, Kalamazoo, who at 
that time was professor of history at Hope College. 

When Dr. Thompson left Michigan for Kentucky, Dr. Norris 
became sole chairman of the committee on bibliography and index 
of the Historical Society of Michigan. With his change of position, 
Mr. Yzenbaard felt that he could not undertake the work of compiling 
the bibliography for the year 1948, consequently, Dr. Norris faced the 
task alone. 

Dr. Norris is an historian and not a bibliographer. Nevertheless, 
he proceeded with the compilation of the 1948 bibliography. In the 
meantime, through his efforts and that of the writer, the interest of 
Mr. Rudolph Gjelsness, chairman of the department of library science 
at the University of Michigan, had been aroused and his assistance 
with the bibliography obtained. Through the cooperation of Mr. 
Gjelsness, Mr. Russell E. Bidlack, a graduate student and teaching 
fellow in library science at the University, agreed to compile the 
bibliography. The compilation which follows, therefore, is the work 
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of Mr. Bidlack. The editor of Micuican History; Dr. Joe Norris, 
chairman of the committee on bibliography and index of the society; 
and the trustees of the Historical Society of Michigan wish to express 
their appreciation for the time and effort Mr. Bidlack has spent on 


the bibliography, and the aid received in its compilation from Mr. 
Gjelsness. Ed. 


INTRODUCTION 


The 1948 bibliography of Michigan history follows the form and 
type of inclusion used in last year’s compilation. The chief difference 
lies in the division of material into three main categories: books and 
pamphlets, articles, and unpublished material and miscellaneous. 
Entry has been made under author wherever possible. In the case of 
anonymous works, entry is under title, with the exception of biography 
which is entered under the surname of the biographee, in brackets. 

A broad definition has been given to the term “Michigan history,” 
and the tendency has been to include all items which, conceivably, 
could be of potential value to the research student investigating any 
aspect of Michigan’s past, however specialized. 

All the periodicals which were known or suggested to the compiler 
as being likely to contain historical data relating to Michigan were 
searched carefully. ‘The standard indexes were used to locate items 
in popular magazines. The house organs and trade journals preserved 
at the Burton Historical Collection were examined and found to 
contain much valuable material. However, many important Michigan 
publications of this nature were inaccessible to the compiler and con- 
stitute an omission in the present bibliography. No attempt was made 
to include newspaper articles. 

A determined effort was made to include all books published in 
1948 which contained Michigan history. Accessions in the Burton 
Historical Collection, the Michigan Historical Collections, and the 
University of Michigan Library, along with the standard book lists, 
constituted the primary sources for this type of material. 

Although the compiler did not search specifically for biographical 
data on Michigan residents, all which he came across during his 
investigation has been included. 
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Without doubt many important items have been omitted in this 
compilation. In order to compensate for this shortcoming, a supple- 
ment to the 1949 bibliography will be added to include those omissions 
discovered through the coming year. Members of the society are 
urged to assist the committee on bibliography and index by calling 
these omissions to the attention of Dr. Joe Norris of Wayne University. 


BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS 


ANDERSON, Cuartes A. Suggestions for Celebrating Community Anni- 
versaries. Lansing. Michigan Historical Commission. Mimeographed. 
5 p. 

Basst, Eart and Vanper VeLpe, Lewis G., eds. Michigan and the 
Cleveland Era. Ann Arbor. University of Michigan Press. 372 p. 
Sketches of University of Michigan staff members and alumni who 
served the Cleveland administration, 1885-89, 1893-97. 

Batp, F. Crever. Detroit's First American Decade, 1796 to 1805. Ann 
Arbor. University of Michigan Press. 276 p. 

Batp, F. Ciever. Gabriel Richard, the First Vice-President of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. Ann Arbor. University of Michigan, Michigan 
Historical Collections, Bulletin, no. 2. 5 p. 

Batp, F. CLever. The Michigan Historical Collections of the University 
of Michigan. Ann Arbor. University of Michigan, Michigan Histori- 
cal Collections, Bulletin, no. 3. 15 p. 

Baxp, F. Crever. A Portrait of Anthony Wayne. Ann Arbor. Bulletin 
of the Clements Library, no. 52. 15 p. Contains a historical essay on 
General Wayne at Detroit and a reproduction of the Jean Plame Henri 
Elouis portrait of the General. 

Bea, Roserr. Just Yesterday, a Collection of Pictures and a Bibliography 
of Reference Materials for the Enjoyment and Use of Students and Other 
Citizens of Macomb County. Mt. Clemens. Privately printed. 44 p. 

Beattie, JosepnH A., Courtis, Dr. Sruart, and SHEPLow, SAMUEL. 
The Franklin Scene, an Informal History of Detroit's Oldest Social 
Settlement. Detroit. Privately printed. 35 p. 

Bibliography of Michigan County Histories, with a Report on the Hold- 
ings of 218 Libraries in Michigan and Neighboring States. Ann Arbor. 
University of Michigan, Michigan Historical Collections. Mimeo- 
graphed. 28 p. 

Campau, M. Wootszy. A Paper on the Campau and Woolsey Families 
[of Detroit]. Detroit. Mimeographed. 21 p. 

Corsetr, Lucy and Sipney. Long Windows: Being More Pot Shots from 
a Grosse Ile Kitchen. New York. Harper and Brothers. 208 p. 

DELANGLEZ, JEAN. Life and Voyages of Louis Jolliet. Chicago. Institute 
of Jesuit History. 289 p. 
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Dusester, Henry }., comp. State Censuses: An Annotated Bibliography 
of Censuses of Population Taken after the Year 1790 by States and 
Territories of the United States. Washington. Government Printing 
Office. Contains a list of Michigan censuses. 

Dun ap, KaTuerine, ed. One Hundredth Anniversary, First Congrega- 
tional Church, Wayne, Michigan, 1848-1948. n.p. Privately printed. 
63 p. 

Forp, R. Ciype. My Michigan. Delaware, Ohio. Gateway Publishing 
Company. A children’s reader. 

Foster, T.G., comp. Townships in Michigan: An Alphabetical List. Lan- 
sing. Michigan State Library. Mimeographed. 16 p. 

Hamer, Arvin C., ed. Detroit Murders. (Blood-hound mystery, regional 
murder series, volume 8) New York. Duell, Sloan and Pearce. 218 p. 

Hatuaway, Etten C. What the Schools of Michigan Are Doing to 
Promote the Study of Community and State History. Lansing. Histori- 
cal Society of Michigan. Mimeographed. 

Hepricx, Utyssts Prentiss. The Land of the Crooked Tree. New 
York. Oxford University Press. 350 p. Autobiographical—memories of 
L’Arbre Croche, Michigan, 1874-1890. 

Hort, Witt1Am Artuur. A Wisconsin Lumberman Looks Backward. 
n.p. Privately printed. 81 p. The story of the Holt Lumber Company 
in Wisconsin and Michigan, 1880-1930. 

Kinc, Cuarres B. Golden Anniversary, 1898-1948: Dedication of the 

* Bronze Tablet at the Brodhead Naval Armory, Detroit, Commemorat- 
ing the Service of the Officers and Crew of the U.S.S. Yosemite in the 
Spanish-American War. n.p. Privately printed. 15 p. 

KnupseEn, Artuur and Evetyn. A Gleam Across the Wave: The Biogra- 
phy of Martin Nicolai Knudsen, Lighthouse Keeper on Lake Michigan. 
n.p. Privately printed. 64 p. 

Lane, Ferpinanp C. The World’s Great Lakes. Garden City. Doubleday 
and Company. 254 p. Section on Lakes Michigan and Huron. 

LeENHOoutTs, ABRAHAM. From the Crest of the Hill: The Life and Philos- 
ophy of a Dune—Country Doctor. Holland. Denny-Lindenmuth-Hierta. 
204 p. An autobiography. 

LoHMEYER, FrANcEs CuristTINE and McPuaruin, WituraM H. J. Rec- 
ollections of Cleveland and Detroit, 1898-1948. n.p. Privately printed. 
77 p. 

Michigan Society of Architects. Reconversion of the Barnes Mansion for 
Use as a Governor’s Residence: A Report to the Governor. n.p. Privately 
printed. 24 p. 

Murray, Cariton G. The 1364 Days from Pearl Harbor to V-J Day 
with Michigan Bell. n.p. Michigan Bell Telephone Company. 77 p. 
Includes Michigan Bell’s Military Roster of World War II. 

Ortonville Woman’s Club. Ortonville Centennial Booklet, 1948. n.p. 
Privately printed. 52 p. 
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Oris, Epna M. Their Yesterdays: AuSable and Oscoda, 1848-1948. n.p. 
Otis Press. 56 p. 

PotscHer, ANDREW A. Father Richard: Notes on his Printing in Early 
Detroit. Detroit. Detroit Club of Printing House Craftsmen. 21 p. 
Porter, Monica Weapock. Josephine Van Dyke Brownson. New York. 

Manhattanville College of the Sacred Heart. 40 p. 

PraxkkE, H. J. Drenthe in Michigan. ’N Studie over het Drentse Aandeel 
in de Van Raalte-Trek van 1847. Assen. Van Gorcum and Company. 
86 p. 

Quatre, Miro M. and Grazer, Smney. Michigan: From Primitive Wil- 
derness to Industrial Commonwealth. New York. Prentice-Hall, Incor- 
porated. 374 p. 

Reep, Marsuatt R. Nardin Park Methodist Church. n.p. Privately 
printed. 24 p. Description and history of the church windows. 

Ricuarps, Wiiu1Am C. The Last Billionaire: Henry Ford. New York. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 422 p. 

Rosauita, I. H. M., Sister M., ed. Achievement of a Century: The 
Mother-house and Missions, Congregation of the Sisters, Servants of the 
Immaculate Heart of Mary, Monroe, Michigan, 1845-1945. Detroit. 
Evans-Winter-Hebb, Incorporated. 299 p. 

Rosauira, I. H. M., Sister M. No greater service: The History of the 
Congregation of the Sister Servants of the Immaculate Heart of Mary, 
Monroe, Michigan, 1845-1945. Detroit. Evans-Winter-Hebb, Incorpo- 
rated. 863 p. 

SAaGENDoRPH, Kent. Michigan: The Story of the University. New York. 
E. P. Dutton and Company. 384 p. 

Sparks, Jacos B. Jacob’s Well of Life. Royal Oak. Privately printed. 
302 p. Autobiography. 

Swarp, Kerr T. Legend of Henry Ford. New York. Rinehart and 
Company. 550 p. 

Wanr, Frep B. and Cottins, Besstz C. The Descendents and Ante- 
cedents of Daniel and Abigail Howe Wallace [of Saline and Washtenaw 
counties]. Ann Arbor. The Edwards Letter Press. 73 p. 


ARTICLES 


ALLEN, Gorpon C. Michigan’s Interlochen. Detroit Trust Company 
Quarterly, 7:7-9, 13. Summer. 

ANDERSON, CHarLEs A., ed. Frontier Mackinac Island, 1823-1834: 
Letters of William Montague and Amanda White Ferry. Journal of 
the Presbyterian Historical Society, 26:101-27, 182-91. June and 
September. (Continued from December, 1947.) 

Batp, F. Ctever. Colonel John Francis Hamtramck. Indiana Magazine 
of History, 44:335-54. December. 

Barcus, Frank. A History of Detroit in Round Numbers. Bulletin of 
the Detroit Historical Society, 5:8-9. December. 
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Berson, Lewis, ed. From New York to Illinois by Water in 1840. 
Michigan History, 32:270-89. September. An introduction to Diary of 
My Trip West by Edward Brewster. 

Bisuop, Witt1am W. College Days—1889-93: Fragments of Autobiogra- 
phy. Michigan Alumnus Quarterly Review, 54:340-52. Summer. 

Bisuor, Wiit1aAm W. Some Recollections of William Lawrence Clements 
and the Formation of His Library. Library Quarterly, 18:185-91. July. 

Buiinn, THomas W. Some Notes on Early Michigan Postal Markings. 
Michigan History, 32:150-56. June. 

Bob Lo Boats. The Detroit Marine Historian, 2: 2. July-August. 

Bower Rolls Along. Detroit Trust Company Quarterly, 7:3-5. Summer. 
Short history of the Bower Roller Bearing Company, Detroit. 

BrENKERT, Kart. Picture of a Picture Business. Detroit Trust Company 
Quarterly, 8:4-5,16. Autumn. Short history of the Brenkert Light 
Projection Company, Detroit. 

Bristot, R. C. The First Exportation of Wheat from Lake Michigan. 
Inland Seas, 4:201-2. Fall. Reprinted from the Chicago Daily Demo- 
crat of May 8, 1849. 

BrotuHerTon, R. A. Meaning of Escanaba. Inland Seas, 4:210-11. Fall. 

Brown, Henry D. The First Historical Society in Detroit. Bulletin of 
the Detroit Historical Society, 4:5-8, 12. February. 

Brown, Henry D. Gabriel Richard Sesquicentennial. Bulletin of the 
. Detroit Historical Society, 4:4-12. Sketches of Father Richard as a 
citizen, publisher, patriot, educator, minister, territorial delegate, etc. 
Burkiunp, Cart E. Early Detroit Poets. Bulletin of the Detroit Histori- 

cal Society, 5:5-8. November. 

Burkiunp, Cart E. An Early Michigan Poet: Lewis J. Bates. Michigan 
History, 32:367-73. December. 

Burton, CLarencE M. History of Abstracting in Wayne County. The 
Detroit Lawyer, 16:177-80, 189-90. September. 

Butter, Atsert F. Rediscovering Michigan’s Prairies. Michigan His- 
tory, 32:15-36. March. (Continued from September, 1947. To be 
continued. ) 

Campau, M. Wootsey. Two Distinguished Old Jefferson Avenue 
Houses. Bulletin of the Detroit Historical Society, 4:5-9. May. 

Carey, Daniet. Michigan’s Foremost Unique Logger. Michigan His- 
tory, 32:301-2. September. Story of Scott Gerrish. 

Chesaning, by the Old AAA Traveler. Motor News, 30:14-15, 29. Feb- 
ruary. Brief history of Chesaning. 

Chronicle of Chromel. Detroit Trust Company Quarterly, 7:6-7,16. 
Winter. Brief History of Hoskins Manufacturing Company, Detroit. 

Clinton, by the Old AAA Traveler. Motor News, 30:18-19, 34. April. 
Brief history of Clinton. 

Croutier, Heten H. Home Town: Escanaba. The Hiawathan, 1:14- 
16, 48. June. 
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CotemaNn, Mary Grace Focc. Memoirs of Jonesville Park. Michigan 
History, 32:78-83. March. 

Corrigan Fleet. The Detroit Marine Historian, 1:2. April. Brief account 
of the fleet owned and operated by James and John Corrigan. 

DELANGLEZ, JEAN. Cadillac at Detroit. Mid-America, 30: 152-76, 233-56. 
July and October. 

DELANGLEZ, JEAN. The Genesis and Building of Detroit. Mid-America, 
30:75-104. April. CA continuation of articles published in Mid- 
America in 1944 and 1945.) 

Detroit’s Citizen Priest. America, 39:282-83. June 26. 

Detzer, Mixe. Short Happy Life of Smeltania. Holiday, 3:112-16. 
February. 

De Visscuer, Jerry, ed. Detroit’s Last Indian Massacre. The Totem 
Pole, 32:1-5. December. Contemporary account as reprinted in the 
New York Herald, December 13, 1815. 

Dorson, Ricnarp M. Dialect Stories of the Upper Peninsula: A New 
Form of American Folklore. Journal of American Folklore, 61:113-50. 
April. 

Dorson, Ricuarp M. The Lynching of the McDonald Boys. American 
Mercury, 66:698-703. June. 

Dow tine, Epwarp J. The Ships that Made Milwaukee Famous. Inland 
Seas, 4:83-95. Summer. Lake traffic and car ferries across Lake Michi- 
gan. 

Dowtinc, Epwarp J. Three Great Lakes Freighters now on the Pacific. 
Inland Seas, 4:64-65. Spring. Material on steamer J. E. Gorman built 
at Ecorse. 

Dunszar, WixuI1s F. Glimpses of Michigan, 1840-60. Michigan History, 
32:225-37. September. 

Dyxema, Frank E., ed. An Effort to Attract Dutch Colonists to Alabama, 
1869. Journal of Southern History, 14:247-61. May. Letter from 
J. W. Lapsley, Shelby Springs, Alabama, to the Rev. Albertus C. Van 
Raalte, March 6, 1869. 

Dynamic Detroit (Picture Story). Coronet, 24:91-98. May. 

EccEerTsSEN, CLaupg. The Primary School of the University of Michi- 
gania. Michigan Alumnus Quarterly Review, 55:37-44. Autumn. 
EncBERG, GeorcE B. Who Were the Lumberjacks? Michigan History, 

32:238-46. September. 

EveruaM, Vircinia. St. Clair County Marriages. The Detroit Society 
for Genealogical Research Magazine, 11:77-81, 101-4, 133-37; 12:21- 
25, 47-52. January-February, March-April, May-June; September-Oc- 
tober, November-December. Marriages from 1837 to 1848. 

Fau.tkner, Forpv C. Home Town: Sault Ste. Marie. The Hiawathan, 
1:8-11, 54. July. 

Fey, Cuarztes. General Alexander Macomb. The Masonic World, 

14:13, 20-21. June. 
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Fey, Cuartes. John L. Whiting: First Grand Secretary. The Masonic 
World, 14:13, 22-23. May. 

Fey, Cuartes. Michigan’s Legislative Halls. The Masonic World, 
14:11, 18-20. January, 

Fey, Cuarzes and Smiru, J. Farrsarn. Michigan Royal Arch Takes 
Stock; Grand Chapter Observes Centennial, 1848-1948. The Masonic 
World, 15:10-11, 19-23. October. 

Fey, Cuartes. Templars Seek Charter in 1848. The Masonic World, 
14:11, 22-26. April. Brief biographies of the eleven signers of the 
petition of 1848 to obtain the recognition of the Grand Encampment, 
Knights Templar of the United States. : 

Fintay, Bos. Men of Achievement: C. E. Wilson. Forbes Magazine of 
Business, 61:18-19. April 15. 

Fintay, Bos. Men of Achievement: K. T. Keller. Forbes Magazine of 
Business, 61:18-21. June 15. 

Frankenlust Centennial. Michigan Lutheran, 24:3, 8. September. Story 
of the founding of Frankenlust by the Franconians. 

Frazier, Donatp L. Adrian Looks at Record. The Masonic World, 
15:10, 23-26. December. History of Masonry in Adrian. 

Frencu, Exsiz JANET. Bound Down: A Summer Cruise in 1897. Inland 
Seas, 4:47-53. Spring. Some Michigan description. 

Gornc, Lutu M. Becxer. The Art of Homemaking. Michigan History, 

_ 32:290-94. September. An account of domestic affairs in a pioneer 
household near Pontiac from about 1830 to 1850. 

GrirritH, WaLTER. The Age of Wood. Michigan History, 32:374-77. 
December. 

GrirFitH, WaLTER. The Detroit River in the Eighties. Michigan His- 
tory, 32:88-91. March. 

Haicut, Ftoyp L. Some Early Dearborn History. Michigan History, 
32:84-87. March. 

Hannum, Frances A. Libraries in Washtenaw County. Washtenaw 
Impressions, 6:1-10. May. 

Hatuaway, Exten. Teaching Social Living Through History in. High- 
land Park. Michigan History, 32:108-11. March. 

[Harvey, Charles T.] Charles T. Harvey: Builder of the Soo Canal. De- 
troit Trust Company Quarterly, 7:10. Winter, 1947-48. 

Hayne, Coz. The Comstock Diary. Michigan History, 32:107. March. 

Hazzarp, FLorence Wootsey. Pioneer Women of Washtenaw County. 
Michigan History, 32:181-201. June. 

HenxeEt, B. Max. Motor-ettes: Clarence J. Reese [President of Conti- 
nental Motors]. Motor News, 30:12,,28-29. May. 

[Hornung, Otto] Meet Uncle Otto, by the Old AAA Traveler. Motor 
News, 30:18-19, 27. January. Biographical article on Boy Scout leader 
of Detroit. 
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IRELAND, InmA THompson. Folk Music on a Michigan Farm. Michigan 
History, 32:99-106. March. 

Inwen, James R. Fort Wayne—A Century of Service. Michigan Alum- 
nus Quarterly Review, 55:68-79. Autumn. 

J.T. Wing. Bulletin of the Detroit Historical Society, 5:4-9. October. 
Ceremonies in connection with the presentation of the J. T. Wing to 
the city of Detroit. 

Jacoss, Wiisur R. Presents to Indians along the French Frontiers in 
the Old Northwest, 1748-1763. Indiana Magazine of History, 44:245- 
56. September. 

Jounson, Grace. Motor-ettes: Charles W. Nash. Motor News, 30:9, 
24. February. 

Jounson, Grace. Motor-ettes: Daniel Eddins [President of Plymouth 
Motor Corporation]. Motor News, 30:17, 25. March. 

Jounson, Grace. Motor-ettes: Harley J. Earl [Vice-president of General 
Motors in Charge of the Styling Section]. Motor News, 30:17, 23. April. 

Jounson, Grace. Motor-ettes: Hugh Joseph Ferry [Vice-president, Sec- 
retary and Treasurer of Packard Motor Car Company]. Motor News, 
30:17, 28-29. January. 

Jounson, Grace. Motor-ettes: Louis Clifford Goad [Manager of Fisher 
Body]. Motor News, 30:11, 26-27. June. 

Jounson, James. Saginaw’s Mighty Midget Merchant. Coronet, 23:120- 
22. January. 

Katz, Invinc I. Ezekiel Solomon: The First Jew in Michigan. Michigan 
History, 32:247-56. September. 

Keister, Cecite M. Elias Pattee: Methodist Circuit Rider. The De- 
troit Society for Genealogical Research Magazine, 11:59-63. January- 
February. 

Kevier, Katuryn Mitter. Just Before the World Came to an End: 
The Story of Thomas L. Hawkins. Northwest Ohio Quarterly, 20:82- 
96. April. Describes some incidents in the Toledo War. 

Kresce, Mrs. E. B. Curtis Cemetery Inscriptions. The Detroit Society 
for Genealogical Research Magazine, 11:105-8. March-April. Cemetery 
located on Shelby Road, Shelby Township, Macomb County, Michigan. 

Kresce, Mrs. E. B. Woolcott Cemetery Inscriptions. The Detroit So- 
ciety for Genealogical Research Magazine, 11:81-82. January-February. 
Cemetery northwest of Ray Center, Ray Township, Macomb County, 
Michigan. 

Kuuns, Freperick Irnvinc. The Breakup of the Plan of Union in Mich- 
igan. Michigan History, 32:157-80. June. 

[La Framboise] Madam La Framboise. The Totem Pole, 22:1-3. March. 

LAGEMANN, JoHn K. They Cut Down the Old Pine Tree in Northern 
Michigan. Collier's, 121:70-71, 76-77. June 19. 

Lanpon, Frep. Buffalo to Chicago in 1839. Inland Seas, 4: 168-72. Fall. 

Extracts from an account appearing in the United Service Journal and 
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Naval and Military Magazine, March and April, 1840, which was the 
narrated experiences of two British officers who journeyed: by the lakes 
from Buffalo to Chicago in 1839. Impressions of Detroit and other 
points. 

Lanpon, Frep. The Great Lakes in Niles National Register. Inland 
Seas, 4:58, 60-61, 132-35. Spring and Summer. 

Lanpon, Frep, ed. Notes. Inland Seas, 4:136-37. Summer. Notes on the 
R. N. Rice and on Father Gabriel Richard. 

Le Beau, Hersert. Menominee: Home Town and Industrial Center. 
The Hiawathan, 1:22-25. October. 

Lewis, ANTHONY Marc. Jefferson and Virginia’s Pioneers, 1774-1781. 
The Mississippi Valley Historical Review, 34:551-88. March. Pages 
567-74 contain a discussion of the plans of George Rogers Clark to 
capture Detroit. 

Lewis, Bertram B. Great Lakes Calendar. Inland Seas, 4:56-57. Spring. 
Notes of ships, transportation companies, etc., relating to Michigan from 
October, 1947 to January, 1948. 

Lewis, Ferris E. Frederic: A Typical Logging Village in the Twilight 
of the Lumbering Era, 1912-1918. Michigan History, 32:321-39. De- 
cember. (To be continued.) 

Lumber Boats [on the Great Lakes]. The Detroit Marine Historian, 1:2. 
May-June. 

Maconce. The Totem Pole, 21:1-4. April. An account of Chief Maconce. 

Manon, W. D. History of the Amalgamated Association. The Motor- 
man, Conductor and Motor Coach Operator, 56:23-24; 23-24; 23-24; 1; 
9; 16-17; 13; 16; 11, 29; 20-21, 28; 23; 13, 29. January to December, 
inclusive. (Continued from 1947. To be continued.) 

Materen, Rutu B. Home Towns: Hancock-Houghton. The Hia- 
wathan, 1:5-7. September. 

Manistee, by the Old AAA Traveler. Motor News, 31:16-17. August. 

Maucnan, Joun. ‘The Grand Old Man of Motors. Everybody's Weekly, 
14-15. February 21. 

Maysez, Rotrtanp H. David Ward: Pioneer Timber King. Michigan 
History, 32:1-14. March. 

Maybee, Rolland H. Bellows and McKenny Lay the Foundation. The 
Centralight, 18:6-7. December. Series of sketches of the presidents of 
Central Michigan College of Education. (To be continued.) 

[Merchants and Miners Bank of Calumet] Copper Country Bank Observes 
Diamond Anniversary. Michigan Investor, 2. August 14. Brief history 
of the Merchants and Miners Bank of Calumet. 

Michigan on Canvas. Michigan History, 32:202-4. June. 

Mitt, Epwarp W. Joseph Ralston Hayden: Scholar in Government. 
Michigan Alumnus Quarterly Review, 54:209-17. Spring. 

Moore, Anna S. The R. N. Rice. Inland Seas, 4:29-32. Spring. 
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Moran, Mary. Old Peddlers’ Cries from Greenville. Michigan History, 
32:378-82. December. 

Norris, Joz L. Flower Shows of Other Days. Bulletin of the Detroit 
Historical Society, 4:5-8. March. 

[Osborn, Chase S.] The Incredible Osborn. The Hiawathan, 1:2-5, 55. 
June. Many illustrations. 

Pacz, D. H. R., comp. Counties of the State of Michigan, 1818-1876. 
The Detroit Society for Genealogical Research Magazine, 11:112 plus 
map. March-April. List of counties with date of organization and names 
of county seats, also 10 maps showing counties in Michigan at various 
dates from 1818-1876. 

Parmer, Davip D. and Frepericx A. Toward a Western Literature, 
1820-1860. The Mississippi Valley Historical Review, 35:413-28. De- 
cember. Mentions some Michigan literary productions. 

Pereypa, ANprEw D. Sources and Dispersal of Michigan’s Population. 
Michigan History, 32:355-66. December. 

Pioneer of the Light Metals. Detroit Trust Company Quarterly, 8:4-5. 
Winter, 1948-49. Story of the Bohn Aluminum and Brass Corporation 
of Detroit. 

Piums, Ratepu G. Highlights of Manitowoc. Wisconsin Magazine of 
History, 31:412-17. June. Mentions the whitefish business in 1836 of 
John P. Clark of Detroit, at Two Rivers and Whitefish Bay, two of the 
earliest settlements in the Manitowoc region. 

Quarre, Mi1oM. _ Detroit—One Hundred and Sixty Years Ago. Bulletin 
of the Detroit Historical Society, 5:5-7. December. 

RANDALL, CLARENCE B. The Iron We Need. The Atlantic, 181:60-64. 
June. 

Ranpatt, Mrs. DwicHt T. East Plains Cemetery Inscriptions. The 
Detroit Society for Genealogical Research Magazine, 11:129-32; 12:17- 
20, 43-46. May-June; September-October, November-December. (To 
be continued..) Cemetery is located on county line between Clinton and 
Ionia counties, between villages of Pewamo and Matherton. 

[Richard, Gabriel] Father Gabriel Richard: Servant of Detroit. Detroit 
Trust Company Quarterly, 8:12. Winter, 1948-49. 

A Road through Erin, by the Old AAA Traveler. Motor News, 31:18-19, 
22-23. July. About the Irish Hills. 

Rossins, Frank E. The Honorable, the Regents. Michigan Alumnus 
Quarterly Review, 54:148-54. Winter. Data on the 166 regents who 
have directed the University of Michigan since 1837. 

SaGENDorPH, Kent. Stevens T. Mason and the University. Michigan 
Alumnus Quarterly Review, 54:101-10. Winter. 

Smit, Kennetu E. History Afloat on the Inland Seas. Detroit Trust 
Company Quarterly, 7:8-9. Winter, 1947-48. Account of the Marine 
Historical Society with pictures of 17 famous Great Lakes ships. 
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Spencer, Hersert R. Foundation for the Preservation of U.S.S. Mich- 
igan Incorporated in Pennsylvania. Inland Seas, 4:62-63. Spring. 

Sprinc, Ina M. White Pine Portraits: Norwegian Jack Ryland. Mich- 
igan History, 32:295-300. September. 

[Stair, E. D.] Birthday Tribute to E. D. Stair [a Director of the Detroit 
Trust Company]. Detroit Trust Company Quarterly, 7:16. Summer. 

STarrinc, Cuartes R. Hazen §S. Pingree. Bulletin of the Detroit His- 
torical Society, 4:5-8. April. 

STARRING, CuartEs R. Hazen S. Pingree: Another Forgotten Eagle. 
Michigan History, 32:129-49. June. 

Stones, Erterne H. Another Link Added to Detroit’s Greatest Bibli- 
ographical Mystery. Bulletin of the Detroit Historical Society, 4:10. 
April. 

STREYCKMANS, Fexix B. Mayor in Uniform. Kiwanis Magazine, 33:23- 
25. October. About Frank Staiger of Port Huron. 

TecEpER, Vincent G. Lincoln and the Territorial Patronage: The 
Ascendancy of the Radicals in the West. Mississippi Valley Historical 
Review, 35:77-90. June. Mentions general land office appointees from 
Michigan who took part in the opening up of Dakota Territory lands. 

Ten Hoor, Marten. The Dutch Colonists and American Democracy. 
Michigan Alumnus Quarterly Review, 54:251-57. Spring. 

TscHan, Francis J. The Catholic Church in the United States, 1852- 

- 1868. Records of the American Catholic Historical Society, 59:77-119. 
June. Reference to Michigan on pages 98-100. 

VANDENBERG, ArntTHurR H. Current Biography, 1948, Ninth Annual 
Cumulation, 637-41. 

Vixinc, Joun O. 160 Years before Columbus. The Hiawathan, 1:6-7, 
56. June. 

Wacus, Metvin W. A Postal History of Detroit: 1701-1948. Michigan 
History, 32:352-54. December. 

Wanta, Epwarp J. Lake St. Clair, Its Indians and Settlers. The Totem 
Pole, 20:1-5. February. 

[Weissert, Charles A.] Charles A. Weissert, 1878-1947. Michigan History, 
32:92. March. Obituary. 

Waite, JANET. William Montague Ferry and the Protestant Mission on 
Mackinac Island. Michigan History, 32:340-51. December. 

Writs, Linpsey. How the First Directory of the “Speaking Tele- 
phone” Made Its Detroit Debut. Bulletin of the Detroit Historical So- 
ciety, 5:5-8. September. 

Wituiams, Mentor L. “A Shout of Derision”: A Sidelight on the 

_ Presidential Campaign of 1848. Michigan History, 32:66-77. March. 

Wiis, Ora. Rulers over the Land That is Iowa. Annals of Iowa, 3rd 
Series, 29:299-306. April. Includes the period during which what is 
present-day Iowa was a part of Michigan Territory. . 
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Wirrxe, Cart. An Echo from the Ford Peace Ship of 1915. Michigan 
History, 32:257-69. September. 

YZENBAARD, JoHN, ed. “America” Letters from Holland. Michigan His- 
tory, 32:37-65. March. A translation of the pamphlet Achttal Brieven 
Mijner Kinderen uit de Kolonie Holland in Amerika, 1848, by A. Van 
Malsen. 

YZENBAARD, JOHN, comp. Michigan Bibliography (1947). Michigan His- 
tory, 32:93-98. March. oi 


UNPUBLISHED MATERIALS AND MISCELLANEOUS 


Apams, James P. Speech given at Gabriel Richard Sesquicentennial 
Banquet, June 7, 1948, Book-Cadillac Hotel, Detroit, Michigan. Manu- 
script, Burton Historical Collection, Detroit. 4 p. 

Algonquin Club, Detroit. Records, 1937-1948. Manuscript, Burton His- 
torical Collection, Detroit. 

Barton, Ricnarp L. A History of Railroad Legislation in Michigan. 
Manuscript M.A. thesis, Michigan State College. 

Burwasu, Myrtie Witsey, comp. Marriage Records of Isabella County, 
Michigan, from the Earliest Records to the Year 1880. Manuscript, Bur- 
ton Historical Collection, Detroit. 82 p. 

CaMPBELL, Frank W. Detroit River Early Postal Service. Manuscript, 
Burton Historical Collection, Detroit. 4 p. 

CampsBELL, WiniFrED. A History of St. James Episcopal Church of 
Grosse Ile, Michigan. Manuscript, Burton Historical Collection, Detroit. 
26 p. 

D.A.R., Michigan—Genealogical Records Committee. Index for Portrait 
and Biographical Album of Oakland County, Michigan (Chicago, 1891). 
Manuscript, Burton Historical Collection, Detroit. 107 p. 

D.A.R., Michigan—Genealogical Records Committee. Index of History 
of Muskegon and Ottawa Counties, Michigan (Chicago, 1882). Manu- 
script, Burton Historical Collection, Detroit. 76 p. 

D.A.R., Michigan—Genealogical Records Committee. Index of Portrait 
and Biographical Record, Kalamazoo, Allegan and Van Buren Counties, 
Michigan (Chicago, 1892). Manuscript, Burton Historical Collection, 
Detroit. 119 p. 

D.A.R., Michigan—Genealogical Records Committee. Register, 1866, of 
the Second Congregational Church, Detroit. Manuscript, Burton His- 
torical Collection, Detroit. 128 p. 

D.A.R., Michigan—Genealogical Records Committee. Rural Cemeteries 
of Livingston County, Michigan. Volume 2. Manuscript, Burton His- 
torical Collection, Detroit. 

Fiynn, FreEMAN. Detroit Voters—A Thirty Years’ View. Manuscript 
M.A. Thesis, Wayne University. 

Friends, Society of, Battle Creek, Michigan. Friends, Quakers Meeting 
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and Burying-ground, Battle Creek, Calhoun County, Michigan. Manu- 
script, Burton Historical Collection, Detroit. 6 p. 

HamMELL, Georce L., comp. Federal Census of 1850, Ingham County, 
Michigan. Manuscript, Burton Historical Collection, Detroit. 234 p. 

Lasry, Rocrr. Address Given at Gabriel Richard Sesquicentennial Din- 
ner in Detroit, June 7, 1948, Book-Cadillac Hotel. Manuscript, Burton 
Historical Collection, Detroit. 4 p. 

Loomis, Frances, comp.’ Lincoln Funeral Sermons in the Detroit Public 
Library and the Burton Historical Collection. Manuscript, Burton His- 
torical Collection, Detroit. 2 p. 

{Michigan Bell Telephone Company] The Speaking Telephone: List of 
Subscribers Connected with the Central Office System, Detroit, Septem- 
ber 15, 1878. Facsimile of the first Detroit telephone directory, reprinted 
July 1, 1941. Distributed by Detroit Historical Society, 1948. 

Monteitu, Rut Rossins, comp. Index to History of Allegan County, 
Michigan (Lewis Publishing Company, 1907). Manuscript, Burton 
Historical Collection, Detroit. 1.08 p. 

Moore, Vivian Lyon, comp. Probate Records of Hillsdale County, Mich- 
igan to the Year 1852. Manuscript, Burton Historical Collection, Detroit. 
95 p. 

Moore, Vivian Lyon, comp. A Roster of Early War Veterans: Soldiers of 
the Revolution and the War of 1812 Who Lived and/or Died in Hills- 

_ dale County, Michigan, with some Pertinent Date about Each Soldier. 
Manuscript, Burton Historical Collection, Detroit. 95 p. 

Ossorn, Fiona M. and Sgarte, Ortve M., comps. Index to Past and 
Present of Washtenaw County, Michigan (by Samuel W. Beakes, 1906). 
Manuscript, Burton Historical Collection, Detroit. 93 p. 

Pereypa, ANprEw D. Michigan Isochronic Map. Detroit. Wayne Uni- 
versity Press. Isochrones are at 10 year intervals. Map is based on over 
500 dates of settlement. 

Porter, N. D., comp. Marriage Records of Clinton County, Michigan, 
1834-1869. Manuscript, Burton Historical Collection, Detroit. 178 p. 

Sturdiness (Michigan). CAmerican Dream Series.) Educational Public 
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Michigan Folklore 


LOCAL TRADITIONS OF REDFORD 
Newell E. Collins 


FOLKLORE AND HISTORY COME CLOSEST TOGETHER IN THE PAST of the 
small community. Much of this past lingers in oral memory rather 
than written document, as a kind of oversized family tradition. Every 
town has its remembered escapades and characters and disasters. These 
are not necessarily folklore, except insofar as repeated tellings blow up 
and recolor an incident; and yet widespread folktales often do appear 
as accredited local fact. The manuals and handbooks for the town 
historian advise the collecting of these fugitive oral anecdotes, as a 
genuine part of the local history. 

Mr. Newell Collins has done just this for the suburban community 
of Bell Branch or Redford Center, now the corner of Fenkell Avenue 
and Telegraph Road within the city limits of Detroit. He was born 
there in 1881, and from his own recollections and those of his neighbors 
has accumulated a sizable store of local tales. The following come from 
his collection. 

Ricuarp M. Dorson 


CONDITION POWDERS 


On the Berg Road there is said to have lived an odd character who 
augmented the income from his farm by compounding “Condition 
Powders.” This concentrated dynamite was claimed to be good for 
almost everything from falling hair to fallen arches and possibly was 
so called for the reason that it was taken under all conditions. This 
sovereign remedy was good for man or beast and people drove from 
miles around to secure their supply at fifty cents a box. 

Each sale was accompanied by a little lecture on the virtues and 
merits of the concoction and brief directions as to how it should be- 
taken. The lecture ran something like this: “Now this medicine is very 
powerful and in order to get the best results it is better to start with 
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small doses and gradually increase the quantity. It is really best to 
start with a very smal] dose. The first night it would be j we as well if 
you didn’t take any.” 


RATS 


The old general store at Redford Center was infested with rats and 
C—— P-—, the proprietor, made every effort to get rid of them. And 
there are almost as many ways of getting rid of rats as there are of 
curing a head cold—and we still have them. 

One remedy was to catch a few rats alive, singe the hair from their 
backs and liberate them. In their terror, they were supposed to organize 
a general exodus from the neighborhood. But when the old store was 
torn down to make way for the new one, rats were found in vast num- 
bers—and quite a few of the adult ones had naked backs. 


A SENSIBLE MAN 


When someone questioned old Mr. A about his habit of talking 
to himself, he replied that he did this for two reasons: First, he liked to 
talk to a sensible man and, second, he liked to hear a sensible man talk. 





POSTAGE STAMPS 


In some manner or other Clara P. had heard or read that there 
was somé little-kngwn hospital or sanatorium which would accept a 
patient for a fee of one million used postage stamps, without further 
charge. Clara had a crippled sister and this seemed like a golden oppor- 
tunity. So she combed the countryside digging trunks full of old letters 
from dusty attics. At last she accumulated what she claimed to be a 
million stamps. 

Jubilantly she sent them to the address given with a request that 
preparations be made to receive her sister. There was no catch to it— 
inasmuch as the hospital was a free institution and would have taken 
her sister without a single stamp. 

But if that collection of stamps was to be placed on the market today 
the proceeds would be sufficient to purchase the Mayo Clinic or the 
Henry Ford Hospital outright. 








® 
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SALESMANSHIP 


Mr. L B——,, who lived on the Center Road, had a calf for sale 
and was daily expecting Mr. Wilson, the buyer. But for some reason 
he found it necessary to make a trip to Detroit before Mr. Wilson 
arrived. 

Henry, the oldest son, was quite a lad, and the father coached the 
boy in salesmanship in case Mr. Wilson should call during the father’s 
absence. 

Of course that is just what happened. When Mr. Wilson asked for 
Mr. B——, Henry replied that his father had gone to Detroit, but that 
he had been instructed relative to the dispositon of the calf. So when 
Mr. Wilson asked, “What does your father ask for the calf?” Henry 
promptly replied: “He would like to get $10.00, but if you will not 
give that much, he will sell for $8.00.” So Mr. Wilson said that he 
could not think of paying more than $8.00. 





DROWNING OUT WOODCHUCKS 


- A favorite summer Sunday afternoon pastime in Redford was 
“drowning out woodchucks.” To the city man, the humble ground 


’ hog seems like a harmless little animal, but he digs holes in the pastures, 


which might cause a horse or cow to break a leg. Consequently he was 
not popular with the farmers. 

The first step, of course, was to locate a promising woodchuck bur- 
row. Barrels, washtubs, milk cans, buckets, and containers of all sorts 
were brought into service, placed near the entrance of the burrow, and 
filled with water from the nearest well or the river. The success of the 
project depended largely on three factors: the first, of course, was to 
make sure that the animal was in the burrow; then there must be plenty 
of water. Lastly the pouring must be done quickly so as to fill the hole 
before the water soaked into the ground. 

If everything went according to schedule, the woodchuck would 
come out sputtering. 

But carrying water on a hot summer afternoon is no fun and the 
B—— brothers soon improved on the customary technique. From the 
neighboring stream they secured a mud turtle, drilled a small hole in 
the edge of his shell near the rear. A short length of wire was hooked 
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into this hole, the other end of the wire terminating in a small ball of 
cotton rags. The rags were saturated with kerosene, the turtle with his 
accessories carried to the nearest burrow, headed into the opening, and 
alighted match applied to the rags. In his efforts to escape from the fire 
the turtle would proceed apace into the hole, and when the blazing 
appendage approached the woodchuck, the chuck would make up his 
mind to vacate—and quickly. 

In due time the blaze would die down to a smolder, the turtle would 
come out for air, whereupon he would be seized and carried trium- 


phantly to the next woodchuck burrow where the whole process would 
be repeated. 


PET ’COON 


Dr. S——, who lived on the southwest corner of what is now Fenkell 
Avenue and Telegraph Road at one time, had a pet ’coon. A cunning 
creature and a very amusing pet. But in the fall when the days grew 
colder and the season of hibernation approached, the ’coon disappeared. 
Knowing the habits of ’coons, the doctor thought nothing of it. 

However, some weeks later the ’coon was discovered hibernating 
under the bed in the spare bedroom. In this hide-out he had discovered 
a box of tallow candles and the box containing Mrs. S——’s best 
bonnet. 


Eating the candles and nesting in the bonnet, the ’coon was living 
the life of Riley. 


THE TELEPHONE 





C A P. kept the general store at Bell Branch. The orig- 
inal store building was on the corner while the family home was some 
sixty to seventy-five feet in the rear, facing on Telegraph Road. It was 
sometimes desirable to communicate between the store and the house 
and this inspired Mr. P. to install a telephone. At that time the 
Youth’s Companion offered as a premium an “acoustic” telephone, con- 
sisting of two turned wooden mouthpieces equipped with ferrotype 
discs, with a length of copper stretched tightly between the two. 

M H H , whose mechanical genius operated in various 
directions, volunteered to help C A P. with the installa- 
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tion. The mouthpieces were placed, the wires strung tightly between 
them and then ensued a period of testing, with one of the men in the 
-house and the other in the store. “Hellos” were passed with increasing 
volume. 

Finally, by shouting at the top of the lungs, a faint “hello” would 
be heard at the opposite end of the wire. But long ere this, all of the 
neighbors within a half-mile radius were convinced that the telephone 
was not an unqualified success. 


GEORGE “QUICKSAND” 


There was George “Quicksand” whose vocation was digging wells. 
His correct surname was Heath, but few knew it and none used it. 

George was an expert in his line and his peach tree sprout seldom 
failed to locate a plentiful supply of water. 

Not only was George an expert on wells, but he was the champion 

plain and fancy long distance tobacco chewer in Redford Township. 
And of course while he was at work there was no place to dispose of 
the by-products of his Globe fine cut except right in the well. 
’ George’s trusty peach twig didn’t fail him on the S—— place and the 
well produced an abundance of clear, cool water. But such is the power 
of suggestion that Mrs. S—— always imagined that she could detect 
the faint flavor of tobacco juice whenever she took a drink. 





THE PEACH TREE SPROUT 


It is not our purpose here to take sides for or against those who favor 
the peach tree sprout as a means of selecting a location for a well. 
There are many who have faith in this device, and probably fully as 
many skeptics. 

There was a good well on the H—— place, but for some reason an- 
other was desired, so George “Quicksand” was called to demonstrate his 
ability with the peach twig. Whether from skepticism or in a spirit 
of mischief, Mr. H insisted that old George be blindfolded during 
the test. ‘This made it necessary for Mr. H to lead him around the 
yard in his search for a “vein” of water. This may have irked the old 
man somewhat, for the demonstration proved a failure. The peach 
sprout remained upright, no matter where it was carried. 
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Even when Mr. H gently led George to the well which had 
produced a bountiful supply of water for years, George stoutly main- 
tained “No water here.” 





VARIEGATED ROSES 


Few men have gotten more out of life than M H . Akeen 
mind and very versatile, he chose beekeeping as a vocation, claiming 
that bees were the only domestic creatures that did not require feeding 
regularly. He was quick to embrace any novelty whether it was flora, 
fauna, or whatever. Fancy Gladioli, fan-tailed pigeons, and lop-eared 
rabbits were each the center of interest in turn. 

And one day he produced what he termed “variegated roses”; red 
roses streaked and blotched with white in a most unnatural and pecu- 
liar manner. 

Many, many years afterward the truth about the variegated roses 
came out. He had sprinkled the flowers with water, then held them 
over the fumes of an old white-headed sulphur match. The sulphur 
fumes had worked the miracle. 








BARGAINS 





J L—— had a weakness for answering advertisements in the sec- 
ond-rate periodicals of that day. One such announcement pictured a 
watch and represented that a “first-class accurate timekeeper” would 
be sent for the sum of one dollar. And this was before ae: tenel 
made the dollar watch popular. 

When the package arrived it contained not a watch but a small 
pocket sundial, truly “an accurate timekeeper.” 

It was also told that J L—— once answered an advertisement 
offering a house and lot in some distant city for $10.00. This turned 
out to be a doghouse and a lot of pups. 





LAZY? 


There was one early resident of Redford Township whom we may 
better leave unidentified, as the man’s neighbors frequently whispered 
that he was lazy. Whether or not this was the case, he certainly was 
loud in his denunciation of agriculture as a vocation. But while he 
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protested vehemently that it was impossible to make a living on a farm, 
the truth was that he made very little effort in this direction, or any 
other, for that matter. He spent his summers in idleness bewailing his 
hard fate and he put in most of the winter with his stockinged feet in 
the oven of the kitchen stove. 

His buildings were dilapidated, his farm equipment poor and un- 
cared for. His emaciated stock overran the premises as none of his 
fields were properly fenced. It was far easier to burn fence rails than 
to go to the wood lot and cut the winter’s fuel. But although the rails 
were dry and burned nicely, they were much too long to be handled 
conveniently; so he finally hit upon the expedient of opening the stove 
door, inserting one end of the rail, the other end resting on a kitchen 
chair. As the rail burned shorter, the chair was moved closer and closer 
to the stove. 

In spite of his complaints, possibly he would not have been any more 
successful in any other line of endeavor. 


MICHIGAN CLIMATE 





* Mr. H , whose farm was located on the Beech Road, moved to 
Redford from California. When asked what he thought of our Mich- 
igan climate, he replied that he didn’t think much of a climate that 
was “nine months winter and three months damned late in the fall.” 


PIE-EYED HOGS 


E S——.,, whose farm was located on the southeast corner of 
Beech Road and Waterford Road (now McNichols), one year raised 
considerable sorghum sugar cane. He took it to Becker’s mill on the 
Schoolcraft Road to have the juice extracted and Mr. Becker suggested 
that the cane fiber might make good hog feed. So Mr. S barreled 








the pulp and brought it back home. And it did make good feed, it was 
sweet and the hogs liked it. 

But the weather was warm and in due time the pulp commenced to 
ferment. One morning son Charles, doing the chores, returned to the 
house in a panic: “Dad, what is the matter with the hogs?” And, truth 
to tell, every pig was stinking drunk—plastered, shellacked, cockeyed, 
or whatever you may wish to call it. 
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Some had laughing jags, some crying jags, some just pleasantly 
jingled, while others were in that advanced state of inebriation which, 
in the case of humans, puts the victim under the table. 


THE RETORT COURTEOUS 


One evening, on his return from Detroit, W—— H had some 
small errand to transact with his neighbor, P. M——. He arrived 
at the M—— home just about the hour of the evening meal and, of 
course, was invited to “Tie your horse, Will, and come in to supper.” 

At first he demurred, but being pressed and remembering that Mrs. 
was a particularly good cook, he finally reluctantly consented. 

The meal was all that could be desired, but Mrs. M , after the 
manner of Redford matrons, made the customary apologies: “Will, if 
we had known that you were going to be with us, we would have had 
thus and so.” 

To set his hostess at ease Will replied: “Oh, this is all right, what 
there is of it.” And thinking that this did not sound just exactly right, 
he added: “And there is enough of it, such as it is.”! 








M 








THE HOOP SNAKE 
Mr. E ’s favorite ame the one about the hoop snake, that 


remarkable reptile whose method of locomotion consists of forming 
itself into a letter O by taking the tip of its tail in its mouth, then roll- 
ing like a hoop in whichever direction it wishes to travel. As this was 
before the days of pneumatic tires, Mr. E neglected to say whether 
or not the snake inflated itself for smoother traction. 

According to Mr. E , the bite of the hoop snake was very poison- 
ous and he told of a narrow escape he had. While hoeing corn he 
glanced up to see a hoop snake rolling swiftly toward him. There was 
no opportunity to run, barely time for him to drop the hoe and dodge 
into the next corn row. He escaped, but the angered snake struck the 
hoe handle and the venom was so powerful that within twenty min- 
utes the hoe handle had swelled to the size of a stove pipe—believe it or 
not. 











1] heard this same anecdote from a colleague of mine raised in — ae 
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RUBE GOLDSTEIN 


One of the outstanding citizens of Greenfield Township was sort of 
an amateur inventive genius and bore the nickname of “Scientific.” 
While he did not rank with Edison or Westinghouse, he had quite a 
local reputation for contriving trick gadgets of a labor-saving nature. 

Farm life in those days in the winter time meant rising hours before 
daylight in a temperature possibly below zero, lighting the kerosene 
lamp, and trying to coax some heat out of the old wood-burning stove. 
Mr. M brought his ingenious mind to bear on the problem and it 
is said that he created a device by means of which a match would be 
struck, the stove door opened, the light applied to the kindling inside 
(the materials for the fire having been laid in the stove the night be- 
fore), the stove door closed again, and the draft adjusted—all by pulling 
a string, which by a system of small pulleys, had been brought con- 
veniently close to the bed. 

He proposed later to perfect a contrivance which, by pulling another 
string, would remove the glass chimney from the kerosene lamp, strike 
a light, apply it to the wick, and replace the chimney. It is not recorded 
whether or not he succeeded in this latter project. 

‘A combination of the two inventions would certainly have done 
much to alleviate the terrors of farm life in the winter. 





The second annual meeting of the seminars in American culture 
was held at Cooperstown, New York, the home of the New York 
State Historical Association and its museums, July 5-15, 1949. These 
seminars represent an interesting experiment in the teaching and 
discussion of grass roots history in which a number of specialists in 
state and local history, folk art and folklore, museums and historical 
sites, historical novels, and juvenile fiction, participate in an informal 
manner. About one hundred and fifty students attended, including 
a good many high school teachers. The success of these seminars in 
stirring interest in the traditional culture of New York state can 
well serve as a model to other states. 

The seminar on American folklore, where I spent most of the time, 
was featured by the singing of Frank Warner, who deserves to be 
as well-known as Burl Ives; New York state’s outstanding folklore 
authority, Harold W. Thompson, who gives a very popular course 
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in American folk literature at Cornell University; Wayland Hand, 
editor of the Journal.of American Folklore; and Duncan Emrich, 
chief of the folklore section of the Library of Congress, whose book 
on western folk traditions will appear in the fall. 

To Dr. Louis C. Jones, director of the association and a special 
student of American superstitions, goes the chief credit and congrat- 
ulations for the achievement of the seminars. 


An American folklore for youth conference was organized at Ball 
State Teachers College, Muncie, Indiana, at a meeting held June 
29-July 1, 1949. A number of folklorists, children’s authors, librarians, 
and school teachers attended the conference, which was marked by 
vehement discussions as to the means of using folk material in the 
grade schools. ‘The academic folklorists, represented by Herbert 
Halpert, Alfred W. Shoemaker, and myself, maintained that liberties 
cannot be taken with folklore without basically changing its nature. 
Some of the authors present felt that a writer can legitimately use 
creative imagination in presenting folk tales. I attacked this view 
as strongly as possible arguing that the present tendency in the popular 
presentation of “folklore” is to rob the material of all its flavor and bite, 
as well as to misinform the public, since these desk folklorists do no 
collecting on their own. 

A middle point of view was held by Moritz Jagendorf, New York 
City, the new president of the conference, who does a good deal 
of arduous collecting for his books and indicates the sources of his 
stories. Next year the conference will meet at Frostburg State 
Teachers College, Maryland, at the invitation of Dr. Dorothy Howard, 
the new vice-president and an authority on children’s rhymes and 
games. A good deal of interest seems to have been aroused by the 
conference. The St. Louis Post-Dispatch for July 18, devoted a 
long feature article to the meeting and its controversies. 


Michigan State College Ricuarp M. Dorson 








Michigan News 


AN UPSURGE OF HISTORICAL INTEREST at Sault Ste Marie was much 
in evidence in July when the Michigan Historical Commission held 
one of its meetings there. Present at this meeting of the commission 
were: Mrs. Donald E. Adams, Mr. Prentiss M. Brown, Mr. Chester W. 
Ellison, Dr. James O. Knauss, and Dr. Lewis Beeson. Prior to the 
meeting of the commission on the afternoon of July 16, 1949, the His- 
torical Commission had luncheon with members of the Soo Centennial 
Planning Commission. In addition to Mr. Brown and Dr. Beeson who 
were members of the planning commission other members of that 
commission present were Mr. George Osborn, president; Mr. Carl G. 
Sedan, secretary; Mr. Russell J. Boyle; Mr. Victor A. Knox; Mr. Gene 
Alleman; and Mr. Charles F. Platz. Members of the two commissions 
enjoyed a pleasant trip on the lakes and back as the guests of Mr. 
Osborn. 

Evidence of historical activity at Sault Ste Marie was furnished by 
the progress already made in restoring the John Johnston residence. 
The property on which this historic structure rests has been given to 
the city of Sault Ste Marie by the Great Lakes Towing Company. An 
appropriation of $4,500 has been made by the city for the restoration 
of the Johnston residence. The residence has been lifted from its rotted 
foundations so that excavation of the site and rehabilitation of the 
foundations could be made. Particularly interested in the restoration 
of the John Johnston house is Mr. Fred Rodiger, newly elected secre- 
tary-treasurer of the Chippewa Historical Society. It is largely through 
Mr. Rodiger’s efforts that progress on the restoration of the house has 
progressed so far. 

Mr. Stanley Newton, formerly secretary-treasurer of the Chippewa 
Historical Society, has been instrumental in planning for a marker 
commemorating Sault Ste Marie as the gateway to the great North- 
west. The marker will be erected in Lower Lock Park. 

The Chippewa Historical Society was reorganized Sunday morning, 
July 17, 1949, on Little Duck Island, the residence of former governor, 
Chase S. Osborn. Among those present at the formalities were Mr. 
Robert Brown and Mr. Stanley Newton, president and secretary of 
the society; Mrs. Chase S. Osborn; Mr. and Mrs. Donald E. Adams; 
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Dr. James O. Knauss; Mr. Chester W. Ellison; Dr. Lewis Beeson; and 
Mr. Paul Adams and Mr. Fred Rodiger, who were elected new presi- 
dent and secretary-treasurer, respectively, of the society. Mr. Rodiger 
reported that one hundred and eighty persons had paid their dues in 
the society. 


On Governor’s Day At THE STATE Farr, September 7, 1949, Gov- 
ernor G. Mennen Williams turned the French Merci boxcar over to 
the Grand Voiture of the Michigan 40 and 8 for exhibition throughout 
the state. Attending the ceremony at the State Fairgrounds in Detroit 
were Mr. Donat A. Gauthier, French consul at Detroit; Governor G. 
Mennen Williams; his executive assistant, Mr. Lawrence L. Farrell; 
Mr. Chester W. Ellison, a member of the Michigan Historical Com- 
mission; Dr. Lewis Beeson, secretary of the Historical Commission; 
Mr. C. J. Sherman, director of the Historical Museum in Lansing; Mr. 
Charles Figy, director of agriculture; Mr. James Friel, manager of the 
State Fair; and representing the 40 and 8 organization were Messrs. 
Carleton L. Seaman, grand chef de gare; Joseph Heath, chairman of 
the Merci boxcar committee; Karl S. Warner; Andrew Stark; 
Thomas F. Harrison; Harold Riley; and Emanuel Christensen, vice- 
commander of the American Legion, Department of Michigan. 

Under an agreement entered into by a committee of state officials 
headed by Dr. Beeson the Grand Voiture of the 40 and 8 have agreed 
to make the French Merci boxcar available to Michigan communities 
who officially request that it be exhibited on the understanding that 
the community requesting the boxcar may be requested to pay the 
reasonable cost of transportation and furnish adequate protection 
while the boxcar is on exhibition. 

Since its arrival in Michigan January, 1949, the boxcar has been 
carefully repaired and equipped with display cases and lighting by 
the committee appointed by the governor. This committee consists of 
Dr. Lewis Beeson, chairman; Mr. Charles Figy; Mrs. Loleta Fyan; 
Mr. Earnest C. Brooks; and Mr. Norman E. Borgerson. The Michigan 
40 and 8 furnished the truck trailer assembly on which the boxcar is 
transported. . 

Material in the boxcar was carefully inventoried by a committee 
consisting of Mr. C. J. Sherman; Mr. Henry D. Brown, director of the 
Detroit Historical Museum; Miss Margaret Brayton, director of the 
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Children’s Museum, Detroit; Mr. Alexis A. Praus, director of the Kala- 
mazoo Public Museum; and Mr. Frank L. DuMond, director of the 
Grand Rapids Museum. ~ 

Gifts which were suitable for exhibition in the car were uenwd 
and placed on display for the first time at the State Fair. Other 
gifts which lent themselves to a traveling exhibit were selected and are 
available for exhibition in museums and elsewhere throughout the 
state. The first display of the traveling exhibit was at Kalamazoo where 
the Kalamazoo Public Museum had it for its feature exhibit during 
the month of June. Following the Kalamazoo showing the traveling 
exhibit was on display at Grand Rapids. The same material was shown 
at the Upper Peninsula State Fair at Escanaba, August 16 to 21. At 
the Upper Peninsula State Fair 40,000 people saw the exhibit. 

The Merci boxcar exhibit itself at the State Fair attracted an unusual 
amount of interest. Crowds were lined up continuously to see the 
display within the boxcar. Since its showing at the fair the boxcar has 
been on display elsewhere in Detroit and was exhibited in Lansing, 
October 28 and 29, in connection with the seventy-fifth annual meet- 
ing of the Historical Society of Michigan. 


APPROXIMATELY FIFTY PEOPLE were in attendance at the third an- 
nual conference of the committee on education and publication of the 
Historical Society of Michigan. The conference was held at St. Mary’s 
Lake Camp near Battle Creek, July 8 to 10. ‘This conference was nota- 
ble for its accomplishments. 

During the conference a committee headed by Mr. Karl Zeisler of 
the Monroe Evening News whipped into shape a manual on “How to 
Write Local History.” The manual is directed primarily to people in 
the smaller communities of the state and advocates that they set up a 
community committee in writing and publishing a local history. The 
handbook has been published in mimeographed form by the Michigan 
Historical Commission and is available upon request to its office in 
Lansing. Much of the success of this committee was due to Mr. 
Zeisler who came to the conference with a well-thought-out draft for 
the handbook. 

Advance planning on the part of Mr. Henry Brown, director of the 
Detroit Historical Society, enabled another committee, chairmaned by 


Mr. Brown, to produce a second handbook. “What a Local Historical 
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Society Should Do” is the subject of this manual which also has been 
published in mimeographed form by the Historical Commission and 
is available for distribution. Like the manual on “How to Write Local 
History,” “What a Local Historical Society Should Do” is intended for 
use primarily by the untrained amateur historian and other citizens of 
a community who may wish to establish a local historical society and 
formulate a program for it or write a history of the community. 

Two other committees, one headed by Mr. Robert Koopman, asso- 
ciate superintendent of the department of public instruction, and the 
other by Dr. Madison Kuhn, associate professor of history at Michigan 
State College, accomplished much along different lines. The task of 
their two committees was to define policy and lay out plans for future 
accomplishment. Earlier in 1949 the department of public instruction 
and the Michigan Historical Commission had come to an understand- 
ing upon a mutual agreeable plan of accomplishment regarding the 
approach to be made in the teaching about Michigan. Both depart- 
ments were agreed that it was desirable to set up some project which 
would bring about more study of Michigan history, current conditions, 
and future problems. In effectuating this policy the department of 
public instruction is to stress methods about the teaching activity such 
as source units about Michigan prepared for different grade levels, 
while anything having to do with content such as the history of Mich- 
igan or its subdivisions should be within the province of the Michigan 
Historical Commission. Other departments of the state government 
should furnish content material dealing with current conditions and 
future problems in such fields as conservation, agriculture, economics, 
and the like. At St. Mary’s Camp Mr. Koopman’s committee dealt with 
plans of the department of public instruction for a Michigan project in 
the schools. 

Dr. Kuhn’s committee considered problems of content in the 
teaching of Michigan material. It reported that Michigan history 
should be integrated with the teaching of American history and pre- 
sented detailed suggestions how that integration might be accom- 
plished. At a closing session Sunday morning July 10 the reports of 
the four committees were presented to the persons in attendance and 
adopted. The conference closed with an address, “Looking into the 
Future,” by Dr. Lewis Beeson. 
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In addition to the four working groups the conference had on 
display an impressive number of Michigan history projects which had 
been carried on in the schools of the state during the school year 
1948-49. ‘The exhibits were assembled by Mrs. Ellen C. Hathaway 
who spent much time and effort in encouraging other teachers to 
introduce Michigan history into their classrooms. A committee of 
evaluation! selected as most worthy the Bloomfield Hills School and 
awarded it first place. Detroit’s Campau School was awarded second 
place. Third place awards went to Durfee Intermediate, Detroit and 
Hosner Rural School, Oakland County. Honorable mention ribbons 
were presented to the schools of Swartz Creek and Monroe; Ionia 
Junior High School; Rose Corners Rural, Oakland County; and Post 
Intermediate, Detroit. 

Following the conference the illustrated map committee of the 
Historical Society met with Mr. Frank Barcus of Detroit, the artist, 
and went over his preliminary drawings for the map. The committee 
was highly gratified with the preliminary design of the map. 


DECEMBER | WAS A RED LETTER DAY for the Historical Society of 
Michigan. It was the publication date for Northwood Sketches by 
Chase S. Osborn and White Pine Days on the Taquamenon by Wil- 
liam D. Hulbert. They are the first books published under the sponsor- 
ship of the Society. Northwood Sketches, the last book to be written 
by Chase S. Osborn, is a collection of tales of the governor's experi- 
ences from youth to maturity in the northern wilderness of the 
Upper Peninsula. A number of them were published originally 
in the Detroit Free Press. They reflect well the governor's love 
of the outdoors, his concern for conservation, and the life in the woods 
experienced by him during his long career as timberman and iron ore 
explorer. The family of William D. Hulbert have, in his memory, 
arranged for the publication of White Pine Days on the Taqua- 
menon. Mr. Hulbert was one of Michigan’s foremost nature writers. 
His book tells the stories of the “Naturalist and the Landlooker,” “With 
the Taquamenon Drive,” “On the Brink of the Falls,” “Jeanie Mac- 
Dougal,” and “The Story of a Pine Tree.” The list price for both books 
is $2.50. Members of the Historical Society of Michigan may receive 

1J]lustration identified. Seated: Robert Wahl, James Knauss, Ellen Hatha- 


way, Rolland Maybee, Rosalynn Chapel. Standing: Lewis Beeson, Kathryn 
Cummins, Thomas Dancey, Madison Kuhn, Richard Wysong. 
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their copy at a special discount price of only $2.00. Book dealers will 
receive the usual trade discount. Place your orders as soon as possible 
for these interesting books. Requests will be mailed out from the office 
of the Historical Society of Michigan, Lansing 13. Checks should be 
made payable to the society. 


On SEPTEMBER 10 A MusEUM oF GreaT LaKEs HISTORY was for- 
mally opened and a ceremony of dedication and thanks to the donors 
from the Detroit Historical Commission took place on board the 
J.T. Wing. The J. T. Wing is the last of the sailing ships to partici- 
pate in the business and romance of Great Lakes transportation. After 
being practically abandoned the ship was offered to Detroit in 1946 
by its owners Mr. Grant Piggott and Mr. Joseph Braun. A committee 
of the Detroit Historical Society headed by Mr. Prentiss M. Brown 
undertook to raise the funds with which to repair and recondition 
the ship and to transform it into a museum of Great Lakes history. 
The story is an excellent and worthwhile exhibit. 

The Wing has a one hundred and sixty foot deck and masts which 
tower one hundred and ten feet. Between its decks in the hold 
of the three hundred and ten ton ship is a large exhibit area where 
models and equipment of ships and shipping on the Great Lakes are 
shown. Captain Joseph E. Johnson is in charge of the ship and its 
exhibits. 

Participating in the dedication of the anniversary of the Battle 
of Lake Erie were: Mr. W. A. Markland, secretary of the J. T. Wing 
committee, representing Mr. Prentiss M. Brown, its chairman; Mr. 
George W. Stark, president of the Detroit Historical Commission; 
Mr. George Edwards, president of the city council; Mr. Thomas 
Leadbetter, city clerk; Mr. Thomas Dancey, president of the: Histori- 
cal Society of Michigan; Mr. James J. Hurley, Canadian consul; 
Dr. Lewis Beeson, secretary of the Michigan Historical Commission; 
Dr. Alfred H. Whittaker, president of the Detroit Historical Socie- 
ty; Father Edward J. Dowling, S.J., president of the Marine Historical 
Society; Mr. Joseph Braun; and Mr. H. J. Turner. 


SEA MEN WHO LOVED HER have finally been forced to give up the 
fight for the preservation of the U.S.S. Michigan. In the summer of 
1948 Detroiters were informed that the Michigan was scheduled to 
be taken from the docks at Erie, Pennsylvania, and scrapped for junk. 
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A committee was immediately formed in Detroit, with Captain Leon 
J. Jacobi as chairman, to raise $75,000 to save the ship. The U.S.S. 
Michigan, launched in 1843, was the oldest iron vessel in existence. 
She played a vital role in the development of Michigan and the Great 
Lakes. A valiant effort was made by the committee to raise the funds 
but contributions fell short of this figure and in June the old ship, 
neglected but proud, was towed to the scrapping grounds at Erie. 


A PLAQUE IN HONOR OF Cuasz S. Ossorn and his pioneer physician 
parents was erected June 28, 1949, in Huntington, Indiana, at the 
junction of state highways 105 and 124. This was the location of 
the log cabin in which Chase S. Osborn was born January 22, 1860, 
to Margaret Ann and George Osborn, both pioneer physicians in 
Huntington County. 

Governor G. Mennen Williams and Governor Henry F. Schricker 
of Indiana paid tribute to the Osborns at the dedication ceremonies. 
Mrs. Chase S. Osborn, widow of the governor, told friends assembled 
of the simple faith by which the governor was guided throughout 
his life. Mr. Luke Scheer whose historical interests had helped to 
bring about the erection of the Osborn plaque said in his remarks 
that is was fitting that the governors of both Michigan and Indiana 
should join in honoring this man who was so great a contributor to 
the historical heritage of both states. 


Tue Cuartes Mears Brince, named in honor of the pioneer 
lumberman, was formerly opened to public travel August 25, 1949. 
The bridge spans the Pentwater River two miles south of Pentwater 
on U.S. 31. Mears’ daughter, Miss Carrie E. Mears, donated to the 
state the site on which the bridge and part of the roadway is located. 
Officials of the state and county highway departments were present 
at the ceremonies opening the bridge. 


THE TRAVELING EXHIBIT OF GIFTS from the French Merci boxcar 
was taken by Mr. C. J. Sherman, director of the Michigan Historical 
Museum, to Escanaba for the Upper Peninsula State Fair, August 16 
to 21. The exhibit was arranged for by the Delta County Historical 
Society. They secured space for the exhibit in the exhibition building 
on the fairgrounds. This was the first showing of the French gifts 
on the Upper Peninsula. 
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Comments of the 40,000 people seeing the exhibit were interesting: 
“I wondered what had happened to the boxcar. I was in Lansing 
when it arrived.” “I’m glad that I saw your sign out front and came 
in.” “This is something to see. They're beautiful!” “Would I like to 
have those pins.” “Look how pretty the faces on the little dolls are.” 

Mr. Ernest Tibergien, stopping to look at the portrait of General 
Foch, said “Why, isn’t that a coincidence.” Mr. Tibergien went on to 
explain. “The donor’s card here below the portrait says ‘Mons. Alfred 
Creinaud, 22 Rue Lemercier, Paris.’ Twenty-six years ago I lived 
next door at 28 Rue Lemercier. At the end of World War I came 
to the United States.” Mr. Tibergien’s home is in Gladstone where 
he is employed as an engineer for the Marble Arms Company. After 
her husband’s discovery Mrs. Tibergien copied down the names and 
addresses of other donors and said that she wanted to write and let 
them know that she and Mr. Tibergien had seen and appreciated 
their gifts. 


IN THE SAME EXHIBIT SPACE the Delta County Historical Society 
had an exhibit depicting a typical pioneer kitchen of the 1850's. 
This attractive exhibit appealed to young and old alike. Said one 
young sprout, tugging at her mother’s arm, “Mommy, did you cook 
in a kitchen like that?” “Honey, I’m not that old.” Each item 
in the kitchen display received special comment: “Yes, you tied 
them in those high chairs.” “Oh, my goodness, look at the old woodbox 
and the wooden bucket.” “What’s that in the corner, a corn popper, 
maybe a bellows to start the fire?” (The object in question was a bed 
warmer.) “I’ve got a muzzle-loader that’s older than that one I'll bet. 
Only I haven’t got the powder horn.” “What did they put in the 
jugs?” “I threw a teakettle like that away a couple of years ago.” 
The Delta County Society was enthusiastic because of the tremendous 
interest shown in their exhibit. They have already begun to plan 
for their exhibit next year. They plan to use a living room display for 
the 1950 fair. 

During the summer the society held two informal get-togethers. 
On July 10 they met at Ford River in conjunction with Ford River's 
homecoming. Ford River, once a lumber town, is now a resort area. 
Over three hundred people gathered at the local picnic grounds. On 
August 7 they held a picnic at Stonington. The federal government 
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has allowed the local grange and the historical society to recondition 
the old lighthouse on the Stonington point and keep it in repair. The 
grounds of the lighthouse have been made into a picnic area. At this 
meeting a paper was read by the daughter of the last lighthouse 
keeper. She compiled the paper from the records of the lighthouse. 


Mr. Davin BotsForp was Host to members of the Marine His- 
torical Society of Detroit when the group met at the Fort Malden 
Museum, Amherstburg, June 4, 1949. Mr. Don Heath spoke on “The 
History of the Detroit River Mail Boats.” Officers for the year 1949-50 
elected at this meeting were: president, the Rev. Edward J. Dowling, 
S. J.; vice president, Jack Miller; secretary, Robert A. Zeleznik; and 
treasurer, Kenneth E. Smith. 

The Marine Society held two informal meetings during the sum- 
mer: the first at Bob Lo Island Park, July 24, and the second on board 
the Put In Bay, August 28. 

The opening 1949-50 meeting of the a was held in the Fort 
Malden Museum, Amherstburg, on Saturday afternoon and evening, 
September 10. Approximately one hundred people enjoyed the after- 
noon and evening amid the pleasant surroundings of Fort Malden. 
Speaker of the evening was Mr. George W. Stark, author of the 
“Town Talk” column in the Detroit News, historiographer, and mem- 
ber of the board of trustees of the Historical Society of Michigan. 
Mr. Stark retold amusing and interesting recollections of his boyhood 
in Detroit. 


Micuican State CoLiece’s radio station WKAR has resumed its 
popular series of fifteen minute shows, “Men of Michigan.” The series 
features men of prominence of today and yesterday. The first pro- 
gram October 13, 1949, was built around the career of Antoine de la 
Mothe Cadillac. This weekly program can be heard on Thursdays 
at 4:15 p.m. Mr. Kenneth Richards writes the scripts. 


A NEW RADIO SERIES, “Treasures Off the Shelf,” originating in the 
studios of the University of Michigan’s station WUOM, began the 
second week of October. The series is using a specific historical docu- 
ment or manuscript as the basis for each of its thirteen programs. The 
documents to be featured will come from the William L. Clements 
Library. These programs focus attention on the documents rather 
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than upon the information they contain. One program will feature 
the code letter written by General Benedict Arnold in which he 
offers to sell West Point to the British Commander-in-Chief, Sir 
Henry Clinton. Another program will center around Columbus’ report 
to Ferdinand and Isabella, and another around an estray book picked 
up on the battlefield at Saratoga in 1777. Each document used will 
be exhibited in the Clements Library the week following the broad- 
cast. In addition to station WUOM the series will be heard over 
twelve other stations throughout the state. 


RECOGNIZING THE NEED to acquaint the citizens of Michigan with 
their powerful and varied industries, the Department of Economic 
Development this summer released a series of six public service tran- 
scriptions entitled “This Is Michigan.” The series, written by Miss 
Nancy Black, presented dramatized stories of representative auto- 
motive, business machine, food processing, agricultural, and paper 
industries. It included a broadcast on the department’s community 
industrial survey program. This program encourages the introduction 
of new industries into the state and works to attract industries to 
some of the dead communities within the state. Radio stations in 
Detroit, East Lansing, Battle Creek, Flint, Grand Rapids, Sault Ste 
Marie, Marquette, Ludington, Alpena, Traverse City, Cadillac, 
Benton Harbor, Escanaba, Petoskey, and Kalamazoo carried the series. 
Each script was informative and packed with interesting facts and 
personalities. Economic Development has had many requests from 
school groups and libraries throughout the state for copies of the 
scripts. Transcription platters of the series are available for loan to 
groups interested in using them. 


THE NAMES OF Two MicuHIcAN MEN, Birt Darling of Lansing 
and Karl Zeisler of Monroe, will appear in the fall 1949 listing of 
books to be published by Stratford House in their American Heritage 
Series. Books in this series are popular histories by local authors. 

Pre-publication advertising of Mr. Darling’s Lansing history, City 
in the Forest, describes it as “a fascinating narrative of the birth and 
development of a great city in which has been included graphic 
personality sketches and descriptions of the men and women who 
founded the town, built it into a good-sized city, and then helped 


make it into the nationally-famous industrial center Lansing is today. 
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Governors, inventors, hotel keepers, factory production men, even a 
Chinese prince living in Lansing in disguise are portrayed in his book 
with the fascinating swift-moving style of a master novelist.” 

Stratford House’s method in handling this series is to obtain ad- 
vance subscriptions and the backing of the Chamber of Commerce, 
the Rotary Club, and the newspaper before undertaking to publish 
the history of a city. This method gives them enough advance orders 
so that the cost of publishing is paid. Their objective is to sell a 
book within the community. In order to make this history popular 
they select someone whose name is known in the community and use 
that name in selling the book. The person selected is given a free- 
hand in his writing. Their aim is a popular account of the community. 
Professional historians are avoided. There is no set pattern for the 
history. Stratford House works from a chapter outline submitted by 
the author. After copy is in they work with the author so as to come 
out with a book of approximately sixty to eighty thousand words. They 
publish an edition of three thousand copies at an approximate cost of 
$5,000. 

In Grand Rapids, Mr. Frank M. Sparks, former editor and publisher 
of the Grand Rapids Herald, is at work on a history of Grand Rapids as 
another addition to the series. In Saginaw Mr. Vincent Weadlock, a 
former regent of the University of Michigan, is at work collecting 
material for a Saginaw history. Copy for the Saginaw book will be 
written by Mr. John Schuch. 


“SOMETHING HAS HAPPENED SINCE 1888 1n Micuican. The plans 
and provisions of the pioneers, such as Editor Edward D. Ellis, 
who helped write the common school provisions and the financing of 
libraries into Michigan’s first constitution have failed. Today the 
people have let the common schools down, and many of them are 
understaffed, underequipped and inadequate. Michigan has a wait- 
ing list of thousands to enter its mental hospitals, which once were 
at the very forefront of intelligent treatment and have now gone for 
several years without a competent directing head and are way behind 
the practices in neighboring states. The great university, agricultural 
college and normal school [which in 1888 Talcott E. Wing, first 
historian of Monroe County and president of the Michigan Pioneer 
and Historical Society, described as being surpassed by no other state 
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and copied by many] were very nearly cut off from any funds by the 
present legislature and in the end were parcelled out appropriations 
far below the minimum amount needed for the maintenance of their 
standards. Even the present Michigan Historical Commission is starv- 
ing for funds and unable to do an adequate job whereas in 1888 
President Wing had nothing but praise for the legislature for its 
generous support of historical undertakings.” 

Such is the conclusion of Mr. Karl Zeisler in his weekly column, 
“The Observer,” in the Monroe Evening News for July 23, 1949. 
Mr. Zeisler wonders “Why it is that 60 years ago Michigan, blessed 
by the attraction it held for intelligent and worthy New Englanders 
and New Yorkers, achieved its remarkable position of leadership, 
only to lose it two generations later? Didn’t the education those pio- 
neers provided achieve its purpose, or has the immigration since off- 
set the training Michigan citizens received from their fine institu- 


tions, and the care the poor and handicapped got from their pioneer- 
ing facilities?” 


THe Wiu1am L. Ciements Liprary published a small booklet, 
Unique Canadiana, July, 1949. The booklet describes fifteen unique 
Canadian documents found in the library. The library arranged an ex- 
hibition of these documents in cooperation with a summer session work- 
shop, Canada-United States Workshop, sponsored by the school of 
education and the college of literature, science, and the arts. A late 
summer publication of the library was an attractive booklet, Rare 
Botanical Books, which carries a listing and description of fifty-five 
rare books from the botanical library of Mrs. Roy Arthur Hunt. The 
books were loaned to Clements for an exhibition in honor of the Botani- 


cal Society of America at their summer meeting in Ann Arbor, August, 
1949, 


Mr. Luxe Scueer’s PICToRIAL History of Michigan is being car- 
ried as a special feature in the Lansing State Journal. The series began 
with the Sunday issue, October 2. The art work is being done by 


Mr. George Scarbo. This series is also being carried by the Wyandotte 
Tribune. . 


A NEW TWELVE PAGE PAMPHLET, “Michigan: Two Powerful Penin- 
sulas,” designed to answer the questions we hear most often, was 
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published late this summer by the Department of Economic Develop- 
ment. It is available upon request to their office in Lansing. 


‘THE FIRST FOUR AND A HALF PAGES of Newell Collins’ Totem Pole 
for July, 1949, is devoted to an interesting account of the Cass 
River, which, with its branches and tributaries, drains most of the 
Thumb area of Michigan. 


“Do You PULL DOWN THE ‘BLINDS,’ the ‘shades,’ or the ‘curtains’ 
when it gets dark?” “Do you fry your eggs in a ‘spider,’ in a ‘skillet,’ 
or in a ‘frying pan’?” Dr. Hans Kurath explains that it depends upon 
the region in which you live. These are all common words for the 
same article in different parts of the country. Dr. Kurath’s article, 
“What Do You Call It?” appeared in the Michigan Alumnus for 
June 30, 1949. In the same issue Herbert G. Watkins and James 
Shearer II share with the readers their “Memories of a Michigan 
Town.” Their reminiscences are of Bay City and the life they remem- 
ber in the early 1900’s. 


Just oFF THE Cotumpia University Press is John A. Garraty’s 
Silas Wright. Wright is a little-known yet instrumental figure in the 
politics of a century ago. He was Democratic floor leader of the 
Senate during Jackson’s administration and a close adviser of Martin 
Van Buren. The author is an assistant professor of history at Michi- 
gan State College. . 

















News and Comment 


Tue Nationat Arcutves, including the division of the Federal Regis- 
ter and the Franklin D. Roosevelt Library, and its function and personnel 
were transferred to the General Services Administration by Public Law 
152, approved June 30, 1949, which created the administration. Jess 
Larson, former war assets administrator and most recently Federal Works 
administrator, heads the new agency. 

In establishing the administration, Congress declared that its intent 
was to provide for the government an economical and efficient system for 
the procurement and supply of personal property and nonpersonal serv- 
ices, the utilization of available property, the disposal of surplus property, 
and the management of federal records, activities that are common to all 
government agencies. The creation of such a general services agency was 
in line with recommendations of the commission on organization of the 
executive branch of the government, better known as the Hoover Com- 
mission. 

In the field of records management, the administrator was authorized 
to make surveys of government records and records management and 
disposal practices and to obtain reports thereon from federal agencies; to 
promote, in cooperation with the executive agencies, improved records 
management practices and controls in such agencies, including the central 
storage or disposition of records not needed by them for their current use; 
and to report to Congress and the director of the bureau of the budget 
from time to time the results of such activities. The records of the Hoover 
Commission, 1947-49, have been turned over to the National Archives. 


Tue Onto ANTHONY Wayne Parkway Boarp has issued their annual 
report for the year 1948. Its thirty-five page report gives the background 
of the project, a resumé of the meetings of the board, and a detailed 
description of the proposed route of the memorial parkway. Although 
Michigan has not as yet set up an official Anthony Wayne Parkway Com- 
mittee, several groups in the state have been actively interested’ in seeing 
Michigan play a part in this development. Dr. Lewis Beeson, secretary 
of the Michigan Historical Commission, has expressed to the Ohio Park- 
way Board the commission’s interest in the project. Although Wayne 
traveled by water from the Maumee to Detroit, it is hoped that a way 
will be found to suitably memorialize the general through the designa- 
tion of the land route from Toledo to Detroit as the Anthony Wayne 
Memorial Parkway. 


Tue AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR STATE AND Loca. History held 
its annual meeting in Burlington, Vermont, September 12 to 14. Head- 
quarters was Oakledge Manor on the shore of Lake Champlain. Meet- 
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ings were held aboard the Ticonderoga, the last of the famous Lake 
Champlain sidewheelers. Visits to Fort Ticonderoga and Crown Point 
were included in the three-day program. 


Rapio Station CKLW, Winpsor, carried a series of sketches on Essex 
County from May 26 to August 11. The series was sponsored by the 
Essex County Tourist Association. This was the eleventh year the Essex 
County Tourist Association has sponsored such a series in cooperation 
with station CKLW. The individual broadcasts were varied. They in- 
cluded such topics as: “A Tour of Essex County,” “Point Pelee, Past 
and Present,” “Highways and Travel in Pioneer Times,” “Essex County, 
A Century Ago.” Reprints of any of the broadcasts are available upon 
request from the Essex County Tourist Association, 1007 Canada Build- 
ing, Windsor. 


Tue Lisrary oF ConGcRESs IN ITS REPORT on accessions in The Ameri- 
can Historical Review for July lists the papers of the late General “Billy” 
Mitchell of Detroit. Mitchell was commander of United States aviation 
in France in World War I, and later director of military aviation in the 
United States Army. The papers include his personal files as assistant 
chief of the air service, his diaries during World War I, and manuscripts 
of some of his writings. They were the gift of members of his family to 
the Library of Congress. 


THE SELECTIONS OF THE History Boox Cxus from July through No- 
vember are the stories of five outstanding contributors to our historical 
heritage. These selections were: David C. Mearns’ The Lincoln Papers, 
with an introduction by Carl Sandburg; G.F.R. Henderson’s Stonewall 
Jackson, and the American Civil War; Burke’s Politics, edited by Ross J. S. 
Hoffman and Paul Levack; Samuel Flagg Bemis’ John Quincy Adams, and 
the Foundations of American Foreign Policy; and Edward R. Stettinius, Jr.’s 
Roosevelt and the Russians: The Yalta Conference, edited by Walter 
Johnson. 


Jerome V. JACOBSEN PAYS TRIBUTE to the late Father Jean Delanglez, 
scholar, editor, and historian in the July, 1949 issue of Mid-America. 
Father Delanglez died in Chicago on May 9. To the same issue Harold 
and Ernestine Briggs contributed an interesting study of “The Early 
Theatre in the Upper Mississippi Valley.” This article recalls many of the 
companies which toured this region in the early nineteenth century, their 
specialty acts, and stock plays. 


THE DISCOVERY BY RoserT F. Bauman that many of the descendants 
of the former Indian inhabitants of the Toledo area reside today only about 
ninety miles from their former home launched him on a study that pro- 
duced “The Migration of the Ottawa Indians from the Maumee Valley 
to Walpole Island,” the lead article in the summer issue of the Northwest 
Ohio Quarterly. He has summarized with care much material which 
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rests in private hands as well as material in Canadian and United States 
archives. This article is but a portion of his complete study which he 
prepared for his master’s thesis. 


A REPORT ON THE ACTIviTIES of the library of the Virginia Historical 
Society for 1948 appears in the Virginia Magazine of History and Biogra- 
phy for July, 1949. Considerable space is given the recent bequest of 
Alexander Weddell, former president of the society. Mr. Weddell’s col- 
lection of Virginiana will strengthen the society’s holdings in many fields. 


J. Cecm Atter’s “National Weather Origins” in the Bulletin of the 
Historical and Philosophical Society of Ohio for July, 1949, contains a 
section on the importance of unofficial Great Lakes forecasts as early as 


1849. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF THE PROPER PRESERVATION of state records is 
emphasized in two articles in The American Archivist for July, 1949. The 
first is “The Archival Program of Wisconsin” by Clifford Lord, director of 
the State Historical Society of Wisconsin; the second, “The Archival 
Program of Pennsylvania” by Henry Howard Eddy, at that time with the 
Pennsylvania Historical and Museum Commission. 


Tue Carirornia HistoricaL Socrery QuarTERLy for June, 1949, 
contained an article on that state’s records, “Preservation of the State Ar- 
chives” by J. N. Bowman. Mr. Bowman is historian for the Central Records 
Bureau, office of California’s secretary of state. 


Tue CoLLEcTIONS OF THE Missourr HisroricaL Society were used 
in the preparation of two articles for the June, 1949 Bulletin of the Mis- 
souri Historical Society. Personal documents of Father Pierre Gibault, taken 
from the society’s files, were used by Louise Callan to prepare her story of 
Gibault, “Patriot Priest.” This article presents new data on Father Gibault, 
the priest who aided George Rogers Clark in taking the Northwest Terri- 
tory for the United States during the Revolutionary War. The society’s 
collections were the basis for a second article of interest to collectors of 
Civil War materials, “Pictorial Envelopes of the Civil War.” This article 
is illustrated with eight black and white plates of pictorial envelopes. The 
names of two Detroit publishers appear on envelopes in the collection: 
Richmond and Backus and Cornwell, and Van Cleve and Barnes. 


Oxp Canox1a, edited by John Francis McDermott, was published by the 
St. Louis Historical Documents Foundation in connection with the cele- 
bration of the two hundred and fiftieth anniversary of Cahokia, Illinois, 
May 14 to 29. 








Reviews of Books 


Auto Pioneering: A Remarkable Story of Ransom E. Olds. By Duane 
Yarnell. (Lansing, Franklin DeKleine Company, 1949. 212 p. Illus- 
trations. $3.00.) 


Although the automobile industry is a basic one in American economy, 
no overall scholarly study of it has yet been written. This is regrettable 
since no other invention of the twentieth century has had, perhaps, as great 
an influence on the everyday life of the people of this nation. Similarly, 
the men who put the country on wheels have been neglected. A few 
biographies have been written but for the most part they are superficial and 
frothy or laudatory obituaries. 

Duane Yarnell’s Auto Pioneering is a light and interesting biography of 
Ransom E. Olds, one of the “firsts” of the industry. It is not a scholarly 
study, and it tells little of importance that is not already known to most 
people even faintly acquainted with the early history of the “horseless 
carriage.” More than anything it is intended to inspire. In fact, the fore- 
word frankly states: “It is written with the hope that it may serve to en- 
courage those who cherish in their hearts the same desire to succeed that 
he cherished, and want to use their success in helping to build a better 
world. ...” 

Mr. Yarnell opens his account, not with the birth and family back- 
ground of Mr. Olds, which is the common and rather stereotyped device 
for beginning a biography, but when “R. E.” (as he is spoken of through- 
out the book) was fifteen years old and his father turned over to him the 
care of the family horse. The new responsibility of caring for “Old Bess,” 
however, reduced the time he could spend on his experiments in his father’s 
small machine shop and impressed him with the inadequacy of horse- 
drawn transportation. Why could not steam be applied to the family 
carriage just as it was used to move locomotives or boats? Thus, according 
to the author, a great idea was born. 

The idea remained a dream, however, for the next six years while the 
young Olds continued his schooling and after graduation became a partner 
in his father’s shop, which manufactured small steam engines. During this 
time, he experimented with engines for small water craft and with improv- 
ing the engines produced by Olds and Son. Gradually the plans for a 
steam-driven automobile evolved and took concrete form. A predawn test 
proved such a vehicle would run, but the frightful noise not only scared 
the milkman’s horse but also the citizenry of Lansing and earned for the 
young inventor the reputation for being both crazy and wild. 

From here on, the author recounts the story of further experiments; of 
the shift from steam power to the gasoline internal combustion engine; 
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the organization of the Oldsmobile Company and the manufacture and sale 
of the famous Curved Dash Runabout; the skepticism and opposition of the 
public; his differences of opinion in matters of policy with his financial 
backers and his withdrawal from the company; the organization of the 
Reo Company; and finally an evaluation of Mr. Olds as a man. Since the 
whole biography is compressed into 212 pages it is necessarily sketchy and 
herein lies one of its chief faults. Certainly a man of “R. E.” ’s importance 
deserves a more searching study. 

The book is undocumented and has no bibliography. The reader often 
wonders if statements and quotations are made from authentic records or 
are based on the memory of Mr. Olds. There are a number of interesting 
illustrations, but there is no index. Another chief criticism of the book is 
the implication if not the explicit claim that the modern automobile world 
evolved directly from the first Oldsmobile, and although mention is made 
of men like Henry Ford, Roy D. Chapin, John and Horace Dodge, and 
others, it is always in connection with what they learned from “R. E.” but 
never what he learned or acquired from others. Nevertheless, if one can 
ignore the Horatio Alger atmosphere which permeates the whole account, 
Auto Pioneering will make pleasant reading for an evening. 

Wayne University Jor L. Norris 


Fettered Freedom: Civil Liberties and the Slavery Controversy 1830-1860. 
By Russel B. Nye. CEast Lansing, Michigan State College Press, 
1949. [x1v], 274 p. Illustrations. $4.00.) 


This book should provoke a great deal of thought in all persons who are 
interested in the current civil rights controversy in the United States. For 
in a lucid and simple, almost restrained style, Professor Nye shows what 
happened a century ago when apologists for American Negro slavery tried 
to prevent a free and full discussion of the merits of that institution. 

By means of a panoramic survey, the author provides ample variety and 
detail to illustrate the complexity of the intellectual and sometimes physical 
combat in which the abolitionist and the slavery advocate were locked 
during the years preceding the Civil War. Yet, with skillfully summarized 
accounts of crucial episodes, he adds a narrative quality to his portrayal and 
dramatizes the ideological issues which helped to precipitate the tragic 
conflict. A tone of calm confidence combined with modesty pervades the 
volume. The author does not resort to special pleading, the passing of moral 
judgments, or the drawing of parallels. He does not overemphasize the 
significance of his findings. 

Fettered Freedom is an important contribution to an understanding of 
the national aspects of the slavery problem. Beyond question it establishes 
the point that the combined attempts of Southern slaveholders and North- 
ern conservatives to infringe upon or to interpret narrowly the civil liberties 
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of abolitionists swung Northern public opinion to support of the abolition- 
ist contention that if slavery could not be discussed freely the time might 
come when any subject inimical to the slaveholding interest could be placed 
under a ban. Thus the suspicion spread among the masses of the Northern 
people that a great slave power conspiracy, having as its ultimate objective 
the enslavement of the free men of the North, was being formed. 

It is unfortunate that in his introductory chapter Professor Nye fails 
to recognize the decade of the 1820’s as a period of steadily increasing 
tension between the antislavery and the proslavery forces and that he does 
not clearly explain the meaning of the immediatist doctrine of the aboli- 
tionists. But these shortcomings in a peripheral area by no means reflect 
upon the essential soundness of the book, a worthy successor to the author’s 
biography of George Bancroft, which in 1945 won a Pulitzer prize. 

Northern College of Education Ricuarp F, O’DELL 


The First Presbyterian Church of Kalamazoo: A Centennial History. By 
a special committee. (Privately printed, 1949. 38 p. Illustrations.) 


History of the First Presbyterian Church, Northville, Michigan, 1929- 


1948. By Harold F. Fredsell. (Privately printed, 1948. 48 p. Illus- 
trations.) 


These two histories of Michigan Presbyterian churches, one about the 
First Church at Kalamazoo and the other about the First Church at North- 
ville, run parallel to the story of Michigan’s development as a state. The 
booklets, however, justify the conviction that churches would do well to 
appoint committees charged with the responsibility of conserving interest- 
ing data. Most anniversary booklets of this type fail to hold reader interest 
save for those who belong to the organization being treated and this appears 
to be due to the paucity of material available to those charged with the 
task of writing them. The subject matter, with occasional refreshing ex- 
ceptions, is repetitive, overly statistical, and dull. 

Both the churches at Kalamazoo and Northville have existed for a 
century or more, coming into existence during the pioneer period and 
naturally participating in, and being conditioned by, the incredible eco- 
nomic and population expansion of the country. Indeed, the history of 
churches in the United States has been influenced more than is commonly 
realized by the fact of such rapid expansion. European Christianity, on 
the contrary, in its expression during the last century, is as clearly defined 
in certain aspects by the lack of such a pioneer situation. 

For the most part, therefore, these histories are a recital of an almost 
continuous program in behalf of adequate building facilities to house an 
increasing congregation. Christianity in the United States has expanded 
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a tremendous amount of energy just to house itself. For long periods, 
churches, perhaps of necessity, devoted much of their energies to this 
program. The church at Kalamazoo has occupied several buildings and 
now is established in a beautiful Gothic structure which should endure for _ 
many decades. The church at Northville, however, looks forward to addi- 
tional building efforts. 

These histories deepen the impression that Protestantism depends for 
its successful expression upon the personality of its ministers, particularly 
in terms of pulpit eloquence and effectiveness. The Roman Catholic 
church, by contrast, depends far less on the personality of its priests, mag- 
nifying as it does the administration of the Sacraments and not the person 
who administers them. It is clear that the churches at Northville and 
Kalamazoo are the product of the clergymen who at various times were in 
charge. Dr. John Wirt Dunning is largely responsible for the growth, 
facilities, and program of the Kalamazoo church during a pastorate from 
1916 to 1938. The Northville church is still influenced by the memory of 
one of its most dynamic pastors, the Rev. James Dubuar, who served from 
1851 to 1868 and from 1872 to 1875. 

Some of the ministers were characters. Pastor Hoyt, as he was called, 
indulged in sensational bouts against the “Demon Rum,” in Kalamazoo. 
On one occasion, moreover, the good pastor accepted a quarter of venison, 
killed on a Sunday, with the explanation that the deer was not responsible 
for having been killed on a Sunday. Christianity in those early days was 
more forthright and rugged, with prohibitions relative to dancing, card 
playing, and amusements on the Sabbath. The men worked hard all week 
and spent the first day of the week in religious activities. The women, too, 
lived sacrificially and the author of the Northville history comments: “All 

that the fathers endured in those pioneer days, the women also endured 
and perhaps as was said of the Puritan mothers, they had a harder time, 
for they had to endure the Puritan fathers also.” 

One wonders how vitally these churches identified their Gospel with 
the social situation in which they found themselves. The Civil War years 
are not mentioned in any of the records of the Kalamazoo church which, 
during this critical period, mentioned such things as the salaries of the 
organist and chorister. Modern Christianity appears to be more social con- 
scious and ministers more creativély to the community. Despite the many 
defects and omissions within Christian expression today it appears to be 
enlisting the cooperation of far more people. We must remember that as 
late as 1880 only 19.9% of the population belonged to any church. Today 
the percentage has risen to 53.3%. Still, churches today could not min- 
ister as they do without the real devotion and manifest sacrifice on the part 
of that small group who, in the formative years, gave so much to bring 
them into being. 


Lansing C. M. Muitensurc 
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Milwaukee: The History of a City. By Bayrd Still. (Madison, The State 
Historical Society of Wisconsin, 1948. [xv1], 638 p. Illustrations. 
$6.00.) 


To say that Professor Still’s history of Milwaukee is far superior to the 
usual run of urban histories given to filiopietism, iconography, or journal- 
istic drumbeating is merely to state what one might expect of a trained 
historian. With selective emphasis and a broadly informed perspective, he 
has told the story of the Cream City in such fashion as to convey the essen- 
tial and reciprocal impact of the lake shore community on its environs, its 
people, and on its region and the country as a whole. At the same time, he 
has bolstered his account by particularizing details that supply the distinc- 
tive features and atmosphere of Milwaukee’s political, economic, social, 
ana cultural development. Though sometimes given to overambitious in- 
clusiveness, the author has in large measure succeeded in his attempt “to 
delineate the broad span of city building within the limits of a single 
volume” and “disclose the outlines of the evolving urban entity.” 

The history of the city is divided into four chronological parts—the 
founding and growth of the village, 1835-46; the expanding city, 1846-70; 
the emerging metropolis, 1870-1910; and the mature metropolis, 1910-40. 
Within each part, the major subjects of political, economic, socio-cultural, 
and governmental development are extensively treated in separate chapters. 

‘The book opens with an excellent account of the land speculation and 
promotional activities which were responsible for the earliest growth of the 
city. Professor Still has made herein a contribution to American histori- 
ography by calling attention to the importance of town development in 
the westward movement. 

The story of Milwaukee gains broadness and complexity as the village 
was rapidly transformed into a full-fledged city between 1846 and 1870, 
becoming a major commercial mart of the Middle West that supplied the 
needs and marketed the products of its expanding hinterland by means of 
the newly developed road, rail, and steamer connections. In this period, 
the city’s wheat and hog economy was the basis of its prosperous growth. 
Large numbers of immigrant Germans arrived, giving the city its Teutonic 
tone. A Democratic machine dominated its political life and effected many 
municipal improvements at great cost, without distinguishing too closely 
between public and private funds. Most urban services and cultural proj- 
ects were still, however, in what Professor Still calls the “subscription” 
stage, when voluntary associations and subscriptions by private individuals 
were relied on to meet most community needs. 

Between 1870 and 1910, the acceleration of the city’s industrial growth 
overshadowed the purely commercial activities and brought into being.an 
industrial proletariat, with its labor organizations and new needs and con- 
flicts. The impact of these problems of industrialization produced a gen- 
eral view of the city as a social entity and an increasingly social philosophy 
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of municipal government. These in turn resulted in a wholesale expansion 
of urban services by the municipality. Symptomatic of this stronger mu- 
nicipal conscience was the electoral victory of the Socialists in 1910. The 
large Germanic population gradually sloughed off its distinctive and uni- 
tary character and merged with the rest of the population. New waves of 
eastern European immigrants arrived to replace it. Cultural and occupa- 
tional specialization came to characterize the city’s social, cultural, and 
professional functions. 

Professor Still takes the history of Milwaukee up to 1940. The metropo- 
lis matured in the years between the two world wars, its population increas- 
ing at a less rapid rate of growth but overflowing nonetheless into large 
suburban districts. It became pre-eminently an industrial workshop rather 
than a commercial mart, subject to the vicissitudes of boom and crisis. 
With the advent of the depression of the 1930's, the tremendous financial 
and welfare problems brought in their train the greatest expansion of 
municipal activities under the aegis of Mayor Hoan’s Socialist administra- 
tions. The community developed what was probably the broadest sense of 
social responsibility of any American city of similar size and, withal, with 
a maximum of comparative efficiency and integrity that brought Milwaukee 
fame. 

This reviewer has only two broad strictures to apply to this admirable 
and painstaking work—one of method and one of content. There are large 
sections of the book, particularly those dealing with cultural or social 
aspects, where Professor Still’s criteria of selection seem to have been mis- 
applied. In these sections, the author has listed names, dates, and other 
details tied to broad and not always apt generalizations. He has perhaps 
tried to write social and cultural history and suggest the spirit of society 
by massive allusion. But he has not succeeded. Only a greater selectivity 
could have prevented the history here from becoming a chronicle. A sharper 
focus on selected aspects would have made possible a more meaningful 
assay of the spirit of this particular urban culture. On the subject of re- 
ligion, for example, data of memberships, buildings, and organizations are 
a poor substitute for the discussion of the impact of urbanization on reli- 
gious beliefs and practices. 

On the second count, of content, Professor Still has not shown an 
awareness of some recent research in urban problems. Scholars have eval- 
uated the role of the nineteenth century urban political machines quite 
differently than economy-minded business men, reformers, and journalists. 
They have pointed out the machines’ large albeit wasteful and corrupt 
contributions to municipal improvements, their force in the acculturation 
of the foreign born and in cushioning the shock of industrialization for the 
laboring classes. Can Professor Still be content to explain the Democratic 
ascendancy in Milwaukee between 1848 and 1870 entirely in terms of 
ignorance and corrupt contracts? Moreover, his whole treatment of the 
Americanization of the foreign born has a ring of surface unreality and 
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could have benefited from some of the methods of Professor Oscar Handlin 
in his study of the acculturation of the Irish in Boston. Elsewhere, Pro- 
fessor Still has himself distinguished between those municipal services 
that resulted from the aggregation ef population and those that reflected 
the impact of industrialization. A sharper application of this distinction 
in the discussion of urban services of the more recent city would have meant 
less tedious emphasis on police, firemen, sewers, and water supply and more 
on those services characteristic of a mature industrial metropolis. 

Milwaukee: The History of a City could, nevertheless, well stand as a 
model for those writing the histories of Michigan’s cities. 


Michigan State College Cuares HirscHFELD 


Horns of Thunder: The Life and Times of James M. Goodhue Including 
Selections from His Writings. By Mary W. Berthel. (St. Paul, Min- 
nesota Historical Society, 1948. [xi], 276 p. Illustrations. $3.00.) 


How would a new Canaan become known to the world if there were no 
voice raised in the wilderness? Every frontier in America has had its oracle— 
its pioneer newspaperman. Singer of Minnesota’s praises, recorder of her 
progress, custodian of her political and social morals—these were the roles 
played by James Madison Goodhue in the budding frontier commonwealth 
of Minnesota. His hymns of praise of Minnesota land, climate, crops, and 
people; his vigorous championship of the “right” people, parties, and prin- 
ciples; his fiery and violent denunciation of all who opposed him—all this 
is revealed in Horns of Thunder. 

Goodhue, native of New Hampshire, early felt the pull of the West. In 
the 1830's he spent some time in the Illinois country, and in 1841 he set 
himself up as an attorney in the lead mining region of southwestern Wis- 
consin at Platteville. There was more appeal for him in the field of news- 
paper publishing, however, and his name frequently appeared in the news- 
papers of the area as a contributor and author. In July, 1844, he became 
the editor of a weekly newspaper, the Grant County Herald, published at 
Lancaster, Wisconsin, and he remained a newspaperman the remainder 
of his relatively short life. 

About the time Wisconsin became a state, Goodhue’s attention became 
focused on the raw wilderness to the west. He saw it as a region of fabu- 
lous opportunity, and when it became evident that a new territory would 
be created from the land about the headwaters of the Mississippi River, 
he decided to cast his lot there. When the first steamboat made its way up 
the river in the spring of 1849, Goodhue was aboard with a printing press 
and al] the other paraphernalia he needed to publish a newspaper. On 
April 28, 1849, he published the first issue of the Minnesota Pioneer at St. 
Paul—the first newspaper in Minnesota. He died a short three years and 
four months later, but in that time he threw himself heart and soul into the 
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Minnesota destiny. It was his Minnesota in a way no other person could 
have made the territory his own. 

Horns of Thunder is more than a provincial chronicle. Its scope extends 
far beyond the mere confines of a frontier town. It is a chronicle of a whole 
segment of the American West at the mid-point of the century. The book is 
a careful study of the observations of a sage but enthusiastic member of a 
frontier community by a competent and careful historian. Mrs. Berthel 

‘ knows and loves her Minnesota, and she imparts her respect to her readers. 
The generous quotations from the writings of Goodhue have been inter- 
spersed with her editorial and narrative explanations and woven skillfully 
into an interesting and informative story. To add to its general interest 
and authenticity, the volume is illustrated by a series of charming pen-and- 
ink sketches made by a pioneer Minnesota druggist, R. O. Sweeny, during 
the early 1850’s. Altogether, this is a book to appeal to those who love the 
frontier period in American history. 

United States Air Force Artuur J. LarsEN 











Contributors ; 


Mr. Harold C. Brooks was born in Calhoun County. He is an avid 
student of the history of early Michigan and especially of the town of 
Marshall and the surrounding area. Mr. Brooks is president of the Brooks 
Appliance Company, Marshall; a fellow of the Royal Philatelic Society, 
London; and a member of various American philatelic organizations. 


Mr. Robert P. Lane states that the truly formative experience of his life 
(apart from his family background) was his experience as secretary to 
Chase S. Osborn. Following his first association with former Governor 
Osborn Mr. Lane worked for the Michigan Historical Commission in the 
summer of 1913, the year it was getting started. Since then Mr. Lane has 
had ten years of teaching experience in four colleges and universities, six 
years in business with the Curtis Publishing Company, six years in Wash- 
ington and Europe with the American Red Cross, twelve years as executive 
director of the Welfare Council of New York City, and three years as an 
independent consultant in health and welfare work; all interspersed with 
occasional odd jobs for government bureaus in Washington and miscel- 
laneous lecturing. 


- Dr. Wilbur R. Jacobs is an instructor in the Department of History at 
the University of California, Santa Barbara College. Dr. Jacobs’ major 
field is colonial American history. His doctoral dissertation, “Diplomacy 
and Indian Gifts; Anglo-French Rivalry on the Ohio and Northwest Fron- 
tiers, 1748-1763,” is being published by the Stanford University Press. 
His article, appearing in this issue, is based upon chapter nine of the book. 


Mr. Richard G. Telfer was born in Ann Arbor and has lived within 
walking distance of most of the spots which he mentions in his article. 
He is a graduate of Michigan State Normal College. Here he became inter- 
ested in all types of history but especially in the history of Michigan. Mr. 
Telfer is at present a member of the faculty of the Holly Public Schools. 


Mr. Newell E. Collins is an amateur archaeologist. He is a member of 
the Aboriginal Research Club and edits the organization’s bulletin, The 
Totem Pole. The stories contributed by Mr. Collins to the Michigan Folk- 
lore section indicate that he digs for more than “remains” in his researches. 
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The names of contributors to Michigan History are printed in capitals and small 
capitals. The titles of all books, articles, and papers noted are included in quota- 
tion marks. (R) indicates that the contribution is a review. 


Abbott, Alvin, Sanilac Township 
settler, 168 

Abolitionists, 199, 204; Ann Arbor 
lectures, 155-61 

Aborigines Protective Association 
(England), and Rossville mission, 
217 

“Acrostic,” poem, 207 

Adams, Mrs. Donald E., Michigan 
Historical Commission, 362 

Adams, John, Sanilac Township set- 
tler, 168 

Adams, Paul, president, Chippewa 
Historical Society, 363 

Addison, ——, 207 

Adrian, 238, 241; abolitionist lectur- 
ers, 156 

Adrian College, 235 

Agassiz, , 293 

Agate Harbor, 147 

Aiken Institute, Chicago settlement 
house, 54 

Akers, Dwight L., author, 328 

“Alabama,” ship, 20 

Albany (N.Y.), lumber market, 36 

Aldersville COnt.), manual labor 
school, 211 

Alger, Russell A., governor, 245 

Algonac, cruise vacationists at, 27 

“Algonquin,” ship, 147 

Algonquin Club of Detroit, meetings, 
82, 174, 273 

Algonquin Indians, 214, 318 

Allaire, James P., manufacturer of 
beam engines, 25 

Allegan, Prairie Ronde (Kalamazoo 
County), 129 





“Allegan Democrat,” newspaper, 241 

Alleman, Gene, Soo Centennial 
Planning Commission, 362 

Allen, Frederick Lewis, author, quot- 
ed, 309 

Allen, George X., Bay County His- 
torical Society, 273 

“Alliance,” ferry boat, 165 

Alpena, sawmills, 39 

“America,” song, 233 

American Anti-Slavery Society, 19 

American Association of Museums, 
council meeting, 185 

American Association for State and 
Local History, annual meetings, 
89, 375-76; proposes new history 
magazine, 277 

“An American Doctor’s Odyssey,” 
noted, 61 

American element, influence in Up- 
per Canada, 8-15 

American and Foreign Anti-Slavery 
Society, 18-19 

American Fur Company, and Cyrus 
Mendenhall, 142 

American Historical Association, an- 
nual meeting, 89 

American Home Mission Society, and 
John Pierce, 292, 300 

American Institute of Instruction, 
John Pierce at, 300 

American Legion, Department of 
Michigan, Brooklyn post, 61; citi- 
zenship education program, 171; 
French Merci boxcar, 363; sup- 
ports local historical activities, 76- 
78 
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American Lyceum, study cited, 185 

American Revolution. See Revolu- 
tionary War 

“American Speech, Notes and Que- 
ries,” noted, 254 

American University’s School of So- 
cial Sciences and Public Affairs, 
summer training courses, 181-82 

American War for Independence. 
See Revolutionary War 

Amherst, Sir Jeffery, military leader, 
317-20, 322 

“Amherstburg Courier and Western 
District Advertiser,” newspaper, 
quoted, 165-66 

Amish Mennonites, Upper Canada, 
16 

Anderson, Emil V., “Taproots of Elk- 
hart History,” reviewed, 287-88 

Anderson, Sherwood, study of, 267 

Anglican church, 208; on New Fair- 
field reserve, 108-15 

Anglo-Saxon stock, lumberjacks, 34 

Ann Arbor, 307; abolitionist lectures, 
155-61; art collectors, 273; flour 
mill, 49; interurban line, 326-27; 
Michigan Central depot, 325-26; 
newspapers, 155-61; stage lines, 
324 

“Ann Arbor Argus,” newspaper, 241 

“Ann Arbor Journal,” newspaper, on 
slavery, 155, 157-58, 160-61 

Ann Arbor Railroad, car ferries, 28 

Anthony Wayne Memorial Parkway, 
Michigan’s interest in, 375 

Antique and Hobbies Show, Michi- 
gan Historical Museum exhibit, 
172 

“The Anti-Slavery Impulse,” cited, 
18 

Anti-Slavery Society of Canada (To- 
ronto), 18 

Applegate, Albert A., radio series 
sponsor, 175 

Archbishop of Canterbury, 208 


Archives, methods of various states 
noted, 377; publications, 184; tech- 
niques, 183-84 

“Arrow,” excursion boat, 28 

Arthur, Timothy S., author, 204, 207 

Ashley, James M., railroad strike, 326 

Athabasca River, furs via, 213 

“Atlantic,” passenger steamer, 24, 26 

Attica (Ohio), 236 

Audio-visual education, Saginaw 
County center, 86 

Au Gres River, lumbering, 37 

Augusta, sawmill town, 35 

“Auld Lang Syne,” noted, 60 

“Aunt Maguirres Account of Parson 
Scrantums Donation Pary,” news- 
paper article, 201 

Au Sable River, lumbering, 30 

Au Sable Township, stories of, 177 

Austin, James, Windsor fire of 1849, 
165 

Austin, William, Sanilac Township 
settler, 167-69 

“Autobiography,” of Andrew White, 
cited, 155 

Automobiles, early Frederic models, 
131-35 

Averel, ——,, boat captain, 329 


Babcock, Joab, Sanilac Township 
settler, 168 

Babst, Earl D., and Lewis G. Vander 
Velde, “Michigan and the Cleve- 
land Era: Sketches of University 
of Michigan Staff Members and 
Alumni Who Served the Cleve- 
land Administration, 1885 - 89, 
1893-97,” reviewed, 91-92 

“A Bachelor’s Soliloquy,” poem, 202 

Bachman, Henry, Moravian mission- 
ary, 104 

Bachman, Mrs. Henry, 104 

Bacon, ——, antimasonic outburst, 56 

Bacon, Harold, director, Mott Foun- 
dation, 164 
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Bacon, Hiram, Sanilac Township 
settler, 168 

“Badger State,” package freighter, 26 

Baker, ——, boat captain, 165-66 

Bald, F. Clever, exhibit committee, 
75-76; “Detroit’s First American 
Decade,” reviewed, 282-83 

Baldwin Prairie, Chief Shavehead on, 
221 

Balkan Wars, influence of, 308 

Ball State Teachers College, Ameri- 
can folklore for youth conference, 
361 

Ballad, eighteenth century views, 256 

Baltic Sea, woodsmen, 32 

Baltzer, Claude, 233 

Bangor (Me.), lumber capital, 32, 36 

Bangor Tigers, lumberjacks, 32-34 

Baptist church, in Brooklyn, 55-56; in 
Upper Canada, 13-15 

“Barbara Allen,” folk ballad, 67-68 

Barber, Edward W., historian, quot- 
ed, 304 

Barcus, Frank, artist, 366 

Bark Shanty Point. See Port Sanilac 

Barlowe, Raleigh, Rockefeller grant 
committee, 267 

Barner, Arthur, Methodist Board of 
Home Missions, 114 

Barnes, Gilbert H., author, 18 

Barnes, Julius H., speaker, 274 

Barns, Henry, newspaper founder, 
197 

Barry, Robert, abolitionist riot, 157 

Barry County, Scale’s Prairie, 220 

Barstow, George, bus driver, 232 

Battle Creek, Prairie Ronde (Kalama- 
zoo County), 129; road via, 323 

Bay City, memories of, 374; sawmills, 
36, 139-40 

Bay County, petroleum history, 273 

Bay County Historical Society, an- 
nual meeting, 273; officers, 82 

Bay View Club, 58 


Bay View Club and Chautauqua 
Circle, and Ethelyn Clough, 237 

“Bay View Magazine,” 237 

Bear Plains, 231 

“Beaver,” magazine, 210 

Beaver Island, land ownership, 84 


Becker, ——, mill owner, 358 
Beckmann, Max, exhibition of paint- 
ings, 83 


Beech Road, local tales of, 358 

Beecher, Lyman, “Puritan Institu- 
tions in the West,” cited, 207 

Beegle, Allen, studies, Michigan cen- 
tennial farms, 268 

Beeman, Elam, Windsor fire of 1849, 
165-66 

Beeson, Lewis, editor, 210; historical 
director, 75, 78, 83-84, 175, 267, 
362-63, 365, 367; Rockefeller 
grant committee, 267 

Bexson, Lewis, ed., From Illinois to 
Lake Superior and the Upper Pen- 
insula by Steamer in 1852, 328-36 

Begole, Josiah W., governor, 240-41, 
244, 247; inaugural message, quot- 
ed, 245-46 

Belding, George Angus, sketch, 95- 
96; speaker, 74 

Beipinc, Georce Ancus, Thunder 
in the Forest, 30-43 

Bell Branch. See Redford 

Bellin, Jacques Nicolas, 124 

Bellmont, iron mine, 153 

“Ben Blower’s Story, or How to Rel- 
ish a Julep,” by Charles Fenno 
Hoffman, cited, 205 

Bendall, A. H., Bay County Histori- 
cal Society, 82 

Bender, Frank, Jr., president, Delta 
County Historical Society, 83 

Bengal (India), harvest dance, 257 

Berrien County, first newspaper, 197; 
Portage Prairie, 120; settlement of, 
196-97; Terre Coupe Prairie, 224; 
Wolf’s Prairie, 230 
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Berrien Springs, Wolf’s Prairie, 230 

Berthel, Mary W., “Horns of Thun- 
der: The Life and Times of James 
M. Goodhue Including Selections 
from His Writings,” reviewed, 
384-85 

Bertrand (village), Portage Prairie, 
120, 123-24 

Bertrand, Joseph, trader, 123; and 
Pokagon, 120 

Bertrand Township, Portage Prairie, 

_ 120; Terre Coupe Prairie, 224 

Béte Grise Bay, 333 

Bethel Township, Snow Prairie, 222 

Bethlehem (Pa.), 98 

Beuthin, Minnie C., Bay County His- 
torical Society, 82, 273 

Bibb, Henry, publisher, 17 

“Bible History,” by Johann Huebner, 
translation cited, 99 

Brorack, Russgtt E., comp., Mich- 
igan Bibliography: 1948, 337-51 

Big Island, timber tract, 125, 128 

Big Island Hotel, Prairie Ronde 
(Kalamazoo County), 128-29 

Big Muskegon River, log drives, 30, 
36. See also Muskegon River 

Big Prairie, near Stearns Prairie, 223 

Bikini Atoll, atom bomb tests, 82 

Bishop, Morris, “Champlain: The 
Life of Fortitude,” reviewed, 186 

Black, Nancy, writes public service 
series, 371 

Black Hawk, Sac chief, Nottawa Prai- 
rie, 119; and Pokagon, 120; Prairie 
Ronde (Kalamazoo County), 128; 
White Pigeon Prairie, 226 

Black Hawk War, White Pigeon 
Prairie, 226 

Black River (Wisc.), Réné Menard’s 
death, 46 

Blatchford, Reginald, rector, 233 

Blind River COnt.), sawmill, 38-39 

Blinn, Thomas, speaker, 82 


Blois, John T., author, cited, 117, 
224; quoted, 118 

Blood Indians, 210 

Bloomfield Hills School, Michigan 
history award, 366 

Blythe, Sam, author, quoted, 309 

Board, William, 328 

Bob Lo Island Park, historical meet- 
ing, 370 

Boddy, Samuel, Sanilac Township 
settler, 168 

Boden, Ben, fictional hero of “The 
Oak Openings,” 130 

Bohne, ——, Muskegon Forks settler, 
223 

Bois Blanc Island, 144 

Bonnycastle, Sir Richard, visits New 
Fairfield, 104 

“Book of Martyrs,” noted, 60 

Booth, John Wilkes, in Pennsylvania 
oil region, 184 

Borgerson, Norman E., French Merci 
boxcar, 363 

“Boston Atlas,” cited, 205 

“Boston Miscellany,” cited, 205 

Boston Tea Party, in legend, 66 

Bothwell COnt.), 114 

Botsford, David, Marine Historical 
Society, 370 

Boulton, A. J., soldier, 61 

Bouquet, Henry, military leader, 319- 
20 

Bowen, Dana Thomas, marine histor- 
ian, 29 

Boyden’s Plains, 231 

Boyle, Russell J., Soo Centennial 
Planning Commission, 362 

Branch County, Shook’s Prairie, 222 

Braun, Joseph, and the “J.T. Wing,” 
367 

Brayton, Margaret, French Merci box- 
car, 363 

Brewster, Edward, “Diary of My 
Trip West,” cited, 210-11; sketch, 
328 
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BrewsTER, Epwarp, Diary of My 
Trip to Lake Superior and the 
Upper Peninsula, 328-36 

Brewster, William, Mayflower Com- 
pany, 292 

“The Bridal Eve, or a Legend of ’76,” 
newspaper story, 203 

Bridgewater, 54, 234 

Brighton, Edward, butcher, 58, 239 

Brighton, Mrs. Edward, 239 

Brimley, Augusta. See Brighton, Mrs. 
Edward 

British, fort at Malden, 226; gifts to 
Indians, 314; shipping embargo, 
211; War of 1812, 126-28. See 
also English 

British Act of 1791. See Constitu- 
tional Act of 1791 

British Court, 208 

British and Foreign Anti-Slavery 
Society, 19 

British Isles, immigrants, 10; travelers 
in Upper Canada, 15 

British Parliament, creates Upper 
Canada, 5; frees slaves, 7 

British West Indies, goods exported 
from, 16] 

“Broad Arrow” policy, discussed, 33- 
34 

“The Broken Miniature,” newspaper 
story, 207 

Bronson. See Kalamazoo 

Bronson Prairie, 222 

Brooklyn, history, 47-65, 232-39; 
map of, 51 

“Brooklyn Exponent,” newspaper, 58, 
62, 64; founded, 236-37 

Brooklyn High School, 238 

Brooklyn Rifle Company, organized, 
61 

Brooks, Earnest, French Merci box- 
car, 363 

Brooks, Harold C., sketch, 386 

Brooks, Haron C., Founding of the 


Michigan Public School System, 
291-306 

Brooks, John A., Muskegon Forks 
pioneer, 223 

Brooks Township, Marengo Prairie, 
118 

Brotherton, Ray, speaker, 274 

Brown, George, abolitionist, 18 

Brown, Henry D., historical director, 
78, 363; authors handbook, 364- 
65; describes museum building, 
269-71; sketch, 95; speaker, 74 

Brown, Henry D., G. Mennen Wil- 
liams: Governor of Michigan, 1-5 

Brown, Joseph W., road commis- 
sioner, 230 

Brown, Prentiss M., Michigan His- 
torical Commission, 267, 362 

Brown, Robert, Chippewa Historical 
Society, 362 

Brown University, 292 

Brownson, Orestes, sketch, 276 

Brucker, Wilbur M., 1; historical 
society trustee, 75 

Bryan, John, road maker, 323 

Bryant’s Station (Kentucky), Indian 
siege of, 203 

Buchanan, Portage Prairie, 121 

Buffalo (N.Y.), Michigan Central 
Railroad, 326; steamer service, 23, 
26-27, 84 

“Buffalonian,” cited, 13 

Bull Moose party, 1912 campaign, 
308, 310. See also Progressive 
party 

Bull’s Prairie, 220 

Bumppo, Natty, sketch, 177 

“Bunker Hill,” aircraft carrier, 2 

Bunting, Jabez, religious leader, 15 

Bunyan, Paul, legend, 68 

Burbey, Louis H., sketch, 96 

Bursey, Louts H., When Was 
Easter First Celebrated in Michi- 
gan?, 43-47 

Burgess, Indian village near, 85 
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Burlington Township, McCamly 
Prairie, 117 

Burnett, William, and Pokagon, 120 

Burr Oak Township, Sturgis Prairie, 
223 

Burton, Clarence M., collector, 271 

Burton, M. Agnes, death, 276 

Burton Historical Collection, acces- 
sions, 271, 338; exhibit of Detroit 
painters, 272-73 

“Bury Me in the Morning,” poem, 
206 

Bushnell, Horace, lecturer, quoted, 
293 

Butler, Shook’s Prairie village, 222 

Butler, Albert F., historical society 
trustee, 75; sketch, 193, 289 

Burier, Ausert F., Rediscovering 
Michigan’s Prairies, 117-30, 220- 
3] 

Butler Center (N.Y.), 222 

Butler Township, Shook’s Prairie, 
222. 

Buxton (Ont.), negro refugees, 17 

Buzz, Ben. See Boden, Ben 

“By Canoe and Dog Train Among the 
Cree and Salteaux Indians,” by 
Egerton Young, noted, 210 

“By the Side of My Brother, Oh Bury 
Me There,” poem, 206 


Cadillac, Antoine de la Mothe, cele- 
bration, 271; radio sketch, 86 

Cahokia Cill.), 250th anniversary of 
settlement, 182 

Calhoun County, constitutional con- 
vention delegate, 295; McCamly 
Prairie, 117; Wilder’s Prairie, 229- 
30 

Calhoun County Bar, and _ Isaac 
Crary, 293 

California, gold discovered, 168; news 
items on gold rush, 198, 209 

California Historical Society, news- 
letter, 183 


Cambridge Junction, 239; visitors, 47 

Camden (N.J.), 11 

Cameron, William J., editorialist, 
quoted, 235, 238 

Cameron, Mrs. William J., 237 

Cameron, William J., minister, 50 

Campau, Louis, land speculator, 228; 
road commissioner, 230 

Campau School, Detroit, Michigan 
history award, 366 

Campbell, Anne, awarded honorary 
degree, 180 

Campbell, Archie, Sanilac Township 
settler, 168 

Campbell, Colin, Sanilac Township 
settler, 168 

Canada, British conquest of, 317; 
Tories flee into, 66 

Canadians, in Civil War, 19; as lum- 
berjacks, 34, 39 

“Capture of a Shark,” newspaper 
story, 208 

Carey Mission, Charles Fenno Hoff- 
man at, 225 

Caribbean. See Haiti, British West 
Indies 

Carlota, empress of Mexico, 20 

Carnegie Public Library (Escanaba), 
historical meetings, 83 

Carney, Alex, Sanilac Township 
settler, 168-69 

Caro, Indian settlement near, 170 

Carp River, described, 153; iron de- 
posits, 332-33 

Carpenter, C. C., teacher, 53 

Carrollton (La.), 19 

Carter, G. Bruce, stage proprietor, 
165 

Cartwright, Richard, quoted, 10 

Case, Lewis, Swainville settler, 49 

Case, William, missionary, 211 

Casnovia (N.Y.), 55 

Cass, Lewis, and Asahel Savery, 227; 
historical society president, 1; and 
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Pokagon, 120; and Sturgis Prairie, 
223-24; territorial governor, 129 
Cass County, McKenney’s Prairie, 
118; Pokagon’s Prairie, 120; Shave- 
head’s Prairie, 221; Young’s Prai- 
rie, 231 

Cass River, account of, 374 

Cassady, Norma, Plymouth Histori- 
cal Society, 174 

Catholic church, in Brooklyn, 58 

“Cato Redivivus,” poem, quoted, 202 

“Catochus,” newspaper story, 205 

Cavenaugh, Lawrence, Wolf Prairie 
pioneer, 230 

Celtic stock, lumberjacks, 34 

Cement City, 54 

Centennial observances, Decatur, 80; 
Detroit Bank, 176; Dowagiac, 79; 
Ortonville, 79; Port Sanilac, 79 

Center Road, local tales of, 354 

Central Michigan College, social 
science forum, 272 

Centreville, Nottawa Prairie, 118 

CuapPELLzE, Ernest H., (R) Ford’s 
“My Michigan: Readings in Mich- 
igan History for the Grades,” 280- 
82 

Chapman, Jonathan, Pokagon’s Prai- 
rie, 120 

Chappel, Fred L., Kalamazoo County 
Historical Society, 84, 274 

Charboneau, ——, trader, 220 

Charles Mears Bridge, opened, 368 

Charlevoix, Pierre Francois Xavier de, 
explorer, quoted, 122-23 

Chatham (Ont.), 17, 165 

Chatterton, E. Keble, British author- 
ity on sailing rigs, 22 

Cheever, Noah, writer, cited, 155, 
159; quoted, 158, 160 

“Chemung,” packet boat, 27 

Chequamenon Bay, Réné Menard 
visits, 44 

Cherokee Indians, alphabet, 210 

Chesterfield (N.H.), 292 


Chicago Clll.), 329, 335; Andrew 
Rundel via, 142-44; Harriet Mar- 
tineau at, 124; Lewis Cass at, 227; 
railroad to, 52, 325-26; road to, 
323-24; Shavehead’s part in the 
massacre of, 221; steamer service, 
24, 26-27 

“Chicago,” package freighter, 26 

Chicago and Northwestern Railroad, 
inaugurates steamship service, 24 

Chicago road, Snow Prairie, 222. See 
also Chicago trail, Chicago Turn- 
pike, Sauk trail 

Chicago trail, Charles Fenno Hoff- 
man on, 228; Lewis Cass on, 227; 
toll stop of Chief Shavehead, 221. 
See also Chicago road, Chicago 
Turnpike, Sauk trail 

Chicago Turnpike, travelers, 47. See 
also Chicago road, Chicago trail, 
Sauk trail 

Childs, ——, mining agent, 335-36 

“China,” railroad ship, 26 

Chippewa Historical Society, reorgan- 
ized, 362-63 

Chippewa Indians, attack Detroit, 
321; lore of, 331; Pokagon’s Prai- 
rie, 119; Saginaw Valley, 170; 
study of language, 212, 214; terri- 
tory, 144 

Chisholm, A. G., lawyer, 112 

Christensen, Emanuel, French Merci 
boxcar, 363 

Christian church, in Upper Canada, 
16 

Church of England, in Upper Can- 
ada, 6, 13-14. See also Anglican 
church 

Cincinnati (Ohio), 167; abolitionist 
lecture, 159; professional teachers 
college, 301 

“City of Benton Harbor,” excursion 
boat, 27 

“City in the Forest,” by Birt Darling, 
noted, 371 
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“City of South Haven,” excursion 
boat, 27 

Civil War, 19, 20, 54, 232; abolition- 
ists in Ann Arbor, 155-61; Brook- 
lyn soldiers in, 48, 61; Canadians 
in, 20-21; lumbering after, 32; 
news items preceding outbreak of, 
198, 208-9; pictorial envelopes of, 
377 

Clarey, William T., Sanilac Town- 
ship settler, 168 

Clark, Henry C., merchant, 237 

Clark County (Ohio), migration 
from, 126 

Clark Lake (Brooklyn), 53 

Clark Lake Road (Brooklyn), 52 

Cleary’s Business College, 237 

Cleaveland, John P., and Marshall 
College, 298-99 

Clements, William L., Library, and 
historical radio series, 370-71; pub- 
lications, 373; services, 172 

Clementz, John, Kalamazoo County 
Historical Society, 84, 274 

Clench, Joseph B., superintendent of 
Indian affairs, 101-2 

Cleveland (Ohio), lumber port, 169 

Cliff Mine, and Cyrus Mendenhall, 
142, 148; visited, 336 

Climax Prairie, near Tolland’s Prai- 
rie, 226 

Clinton, 234, 236; described, 54 

Clinton County, Looking Glass Prai- 
rie, 117 

“Clinton Local,” founded, 236 

Clinton River, Moravian mission, 97 

Clough, Charles W., newspaper pub- 
lisher, 236-37 

Clough, Ethelyn, newspaper publish- 
er, 236-37 

Clyde River, first railroad car ferry 
on, 28 

Clyse, John, Sanilac Township set- 
tler, 168 


Coguaiack Prairie, near Tolland’s 
Prairie, 226 

Coif, law school honorary, 2 

“The Cold Water Song,” poem, 204 

Colden, Cadwallader, cartographer, 
cited, 123 

Coldwater Prairie, 222 

Cole, Darius, Sanilac Township set- 
tler, 167 

Collegiate Institute, Keene (N.H.), 
52 

Collins, Newell E., sketch, 386 

Coxuins, Newett E., Local Tradi- 
tions of Redford, 352-60 

Columbia City. See Jefferson 

Columbia Hall (Brooklyn), 50, 58 

Columbia Township, health offcer, 
234 

Comstock, Tolland’s Prairie, 225 

Comstock, John, Hudson (Wisc.) 
merchant, 183 

Comstock, Horace H., founder of 
Comstock village, 225 

Comstock, Oliver C., author, quoted, 
293, 304 

Comstock Township, Tolland’s Prai- 
rie, 225 

Congregational Association, 292 

Congregational Church (Ann Arbor), 
abolitionist lecture, 158-59 

Congress, 161, 201; establishes Mich- 
igan Territory, 5; first Michigan 
representative to, 295, 302, 304; 
land tenure system, 303; presented 
Michigan’s constitution, 295, 297; 
public school plan, 305 

Connecticut, emigrants from, 198; 
historical personages of, 293 

Connecticut constitution, provisions 
for education, 297 

Conspiracy of Pontiac. See Pontiac, 
Ottawa chief 

Constantine, Daniel Webster at, 227; 
near White Pigeon Prairie, 229 
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Constitutional Act of 1791, discussed, 
6-7 

Contributors, 95-96, 193-94, 289, 
386 

Cook, Addison P., store, 56 

Cook, Austen, and Sherman, mercan- 
tile business, 237 

Cook, Darius B., editor, 197-209 

Cook, M. G., Methodist missionary, 
114 

Cook’s Prairie, near Wilder’s Prairie, 
229 

Cook’s Woods (Brooklyn), 239 

Cooper, James Fenimore, 225; and 
the long rifle, 177; in Michigan, 
47; at Prairie Ronde (Kalamazoo 
County), 129-30 

Cooper, Harrison, Sanilac Township 
settler, 168 

Cooper Center, Prairie Ronde (Kala- 
mazoo County), 129; Tolland’s 
Prairie, 226 

Cooper Township, Prairie Ronde 
(Kalamazoo County), 129; Tol- 
land’s Prairie, 226 

Cooperstown (N.Y.), migration from, 
225; seminars in American culture, 
360-61 

Copper Country, folk music, 256 

Copper Falls, mine, 148, 150 

Copper Harbor, 334; description, 
147-48 

Coppernoll, Samuel, Sanilac Town- 
ship settler, 168-69 

Corby, Eli, Sanilac Township settler, 
168 

Cormie, J. A., author, 210; quoted, 
218-19 

Cornell University, 361 

Cornish, copper miners, 152 

Coronelli, Vincenzo, cartographer, 
cited, 122; Portage Prairie, 122 

“Counsels to the Young,” by Horace 
Greeley, cited, 207 


“The Country Doctor,” editorial, 
quoted, 235 

Cousin, Victor, report on Prussian 
education system, 294 

“Cousin Frank,” essay, 207 

Crane, Dan, Indian artifacts collec- 
tion, 275 

Crary, Isaac Edwin, Michigan public 
school system, 291-306 

Crary and Hughes, law firm, 303 

Cree Indians, syllabics, 210-19 

Croghan, D. J., school teacher, 106 

Croghan, George, Indian agent, 316, 
319; War of 1812, 179 

Croton, Marengo Prairie, 118; nam- 
ing of, 223; Stearns Prairie, 223 

Croton Dam, Stearns Prairie, 223 

Croton Township, Marengo Prairie, 
118 

Crusades, newspaper stories on, 203 

Cuba, American troops in, 61 

Culver, Lizzie, 237 

Culver, William Sherman, merchant, 
237-38 

Culver, Mrs. William Sherman, 237 

Cunnion, T. C., lumberjack, 39-40 

Curren, Jean, teacher, 176 

Currier and Ives, prints exhibited, 83 

Curry, John, Windsor fire of 1849, 
165 

Curtis, O. B., newspaperman, 159 

Cushman, Samuel, restores home, 52 

Dancey, Thomas, president, Histori- 
cal Society of Michigan, 75; dedi- 
cation of J. T. Wing Museum, 367; 
speaker, 84 

“Dangers of Electioneering,” by “Par- 
don Jones, Curnel Bay State 
Milishy,” cited, 201 

Daniels, Alonzo, Sanilac Township 
settler, 168 

Danish, lumberjacks, 34 

“Darius Cole,” sidewheeler, 25 

“The Dark of the Moon,” folk story, 
67-68 
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Darling, Birt, “City in the Forest,” 
noted, 371-72 

Daruincton, Henry T., (CR) 
Hanes’ “Flora of Kalamazoo Coun- 
ty, Michigan,” 189-91 

Darwin, , 293 

Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion, citizenship education pro- 
gram, 171 

Davenport, Charles, papers, 178 

Davenport, Ira, papers, 178 

Davidson, James, ship builder, 24 

Davis, Calvin O., historian, 158 

Davis, Elwood, 233 

Davison, Henry, Sanilac Township 
settler, 168 

Day, Jeremiah, Yale president, 300- 
301 

Deadwood Lake. See Diamond Lake 

Dearborn, 237; local history, 175; 
teachers oriented in history of, 85 

Dearborn Historical Commission, 
files, 85 

“Death of Charlie Hopkins,” poem, 
206 

Debating societies, discussion of cit- 
ed, 74 

Decatur, centennial, 80 

Decker, William D., lumberman, 118 

Declaration of Independence, 126 

Decoration Day, in Brooklyn, 48, 232 

DeFoe, Murl, senator, 308 

DeForest, Harrison, Sanilac Town- 
ship settler, 168 

de Laban, Juana, Michigan Folklore 
Society, 257; reporter, 163-64 

Delanglez, Jean, tribute to, 376 

“Delaware,” steamboat, 124 

Delaware Indians, 99, 101, 111; at- 
tack British, 321 

Delta County Historical Society, 
meetings, 83, 273-74, 369-70; pio- 
neer kitchen exhibit, 369 

Delta Hotel CEscanaba), historical 
meetings, 83 





Democratic party, 208; candidate, 
240, 244; Jacksonian wing, 199; 
on slavery, 155, 160-61; and 
Woodrow Wilson, 310 

“Democratic Review,” cited, 207 

Denke, Christian F., Moravian mis- 
sionary, 97-98 

Department of Economic Develop- 
ment, pamphlet, 373-74; public 
service transcriptions, 371 

Department of Public Instruction, 
citizenship education program, 171 

Detroit, 98, 307, 352, 354, 359; art 
collectors, 273; Asahel Savery at, 
227; attacked, 321; constitutional 
convention, 1835, 295; documents 
on, 271; emigrants via, 49, 54; fire 
department and Windsor fire of 
1849, 165-66; Great Southern 
Railway, 11; historical displays 
planned on, 269-71; historical re- 
productions of, 176; Indians assem- 
bled at, 318-19; John Pierce at, 
300; Lewis Cass at, 227; military 
history exhibits, 175; newspaper 
material from, 197; package 
freighter service, 26-27; population 
of, 176; Prairie Mouillee, 125; 
railroad from, 196; receives Fort 
Wayne, 174; recent books on, 276; 
re-election of Lincoln, 179; roads 
from, 323-25; sidewheelers from, 
169; steamer service, 23; trains 
from, 136 

“Detroit,” sidewheeler, 24-25 

Detroit Bank, centennial anniversary, 
176 

Detroit and Charlevoix Railroad, 
trains described, 136-39 

Detroit-Chicago road, 323 

Detroit Common Council, 3-4 

“Detroit Free Press,” on Canadian 
emigration, 13; noted, 366 


‘Detroit, Hillsdale and Indiana Rail- 


road, 326 
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Detroit Historical Commission, dedi- 
cates J. T. Wing Museum, 367; 
museum plans, 268-71 

Detroit Historical Society, annual 
meeting program, 174; Anthony 
Wayne Parkway, 78; exhibit of 
Detroit painters, 272-73; museum 
plans, 268-71; receives early Mich- 
igan documents, 271; restores 
“J. T. Wing,” 74, 367 

Detroit Institute of Arts, exhibit of 
Detroit painters, 272-73 

Detroit Leland Hotel, historical re- 
productions, 176 

Detroit and Milwaukee Railroad, and 
car ferry service, 28; and steamship 
service, 24 

“Detroit News,” cited, 235, 237; his- 
tory of, 180-81 

Detroit, Plymouth and Ann Arbor 
Turnpike Company, plank road 
company, 324 

Detroit Public Library, exhibit of 
Detroit painters, 272-73 

Detroit River, history of mail boats 
on, 370; negro fugitives, 17 

Detroit and Saline Plank Road Com- 
pany, 324 

Detroit University School, and G. 
Mennen Williams, 2 

Deward, branch line via, 136 

Dexter, proposed trans-Michigan wa- 
terway, 230 

Diamond Lake, Young’s Prairie, 231 

Dickinson, Amos, Sanilac Township 
settler, 168 

Dickinson, Hiram, Sanilac Township 
settler, 168 

Distet, Larry J., CR) Lauder’s 
“Lansing Unlimited,” 93-94 

Dix, John A., 301 

Dodson, Fred J., Methodist mission- 
ary, 114 

Dodson, Mrs. Fred J., 114 


Dolan, Don, citizenship education 
program, 171 

Door Prairie, Charles Fenno Hoff- 
man at, 225; Harriet Martineau 
at, 225 

Door Village (Ind.), 225 

Dopp, David, Sanilac Township set- 
tler, 168 

Dorson, Richard M., editor, Michigan 
Folklore Society, 257, Michigan 
Folklore section of Michigan His- 
tory, 352, 360-361; speaker, 74 

Dougall, James, storekeeper, 165-66 

Dougall, John, storekeeper, 165-66 

Douglas, Stephen A., Democratic 
wing, 155 

Douglass, Fred, abolitionist, 18 

Dow, Herbert, industrial empire, 177 

Dow, Willard, industrial empire, 177 

Dowagiac, centennial, 79; McKen- 
ney’s Prairie, 118 

Dowagiac River, Pokagon’s Prairie, 
120 

Dowling, Edward J., president, Ma- 
rine Historical Society, 370; dedi- 
cation of J. T. Wing Museum, 367; 
sketch, 95; speaker, 74 

Dowuinc, Epwarp J., Down to Our 
State in Ships, 22-30 

Dreiser, Theodore, study of, 267 

Driscoll, “Silver Jack,” lumberjack, 
38-40 

Drummond Island, 144 

Dry Prairie. See Tolland’s Prairie 

Dufferin, ——, governor general of 
Canada, 219 

Duffey, Bernard, awarded Rocke- 
feller grant, 267 

Duluth (CMinn.), steamer service 
from, 26 

DuMond, Frank L., president, Mid- 
west Museums Conference, 180; 
French Merci boxcar, 364 

Dunbar, Willis F., awarded Rocke- 
feller grant, 268 
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Duncan, Joseph George, sketch, 289 

Duncan, JosEpH GrorcE, Literary 
Content of a Pioneer Newspaper, 
195-209; CR) Holden’s “Corn 
Breeding at the University of Illi- 
nois, 1895 to 1900,” 191-92 

Duncan,- William, chief engineer, 
Detroit fire department, 166 

Dunham, Darius, Methodist circuit, 
14 

Dunning, Bessie, Plymouth Histori- 
cal Society, 174 

Duplessis, , and La Salle, 122 

Durfee Intermediate School (De- 
troit), Michigan history award, 366 

“The Dying Girl,” poem, 206 

“The Dying Wife,” poem, 206 





Eagle Harbor, 147; described, 334 

Eagle Point, copper rush, 141 

Eagle River, 330, 335-36; Cliff Mine, 
148; forest fire, 148 

East, 299; educators of, 295; emi- 
grants from, 196 

East Fairfield (Ohio), 142 

East Jordan, branch line terminal, 
136, 139 

Easter Sunday, first celebrated in 
Michigan, 43-47 

Eckford, and Oshea Wilder, 229 

Eckford Township, Wilder’s Prairie, 
229 

Edison Boat Club, historical meeting, 
84 

“The Editor’s Soliloquy,” poem, 202 

Education, Michigan public school 
system created, 291-306 

Educator Series, of United States 
postage stamps, 305 

Edwards, Daniel, school teacher, 109 

Edwards, George, dedication of J. T. 
Wing Museum, 367 

Eisely, Loren, anthropologist, 85 

Election of 1840, 128 

Elizabeth (N.J.), 222 


Elizabeth Township. See Bethel 
Township 

Elliott, Adelle, speaker, 83 

Ellis, Edward D., editor, 372 

Ellison, Chester W., historical com- 
missioner, 362-63; historical so- 
ciety exhibit committee, 75 

Emerson, , 293 

Emigration. See Immigration and 
emigration 

Emmons, Lloyd C., chairman, Rocke- 
feller grant committee, 267 

“Empire State,” passenger steamer, 
24 

Emrich, Duncan, folklorist, 361 

England, 216; attitude on Civil War, 
20; emigrants from, 235; enforces 
“Broad Arrow” law, 34; goods 
shipped from, 211 

English, copper miners, 152; at De- 
troit, 145; and Fort Mackinac, 145; 
Indian agent, 146. See also British 

Episcopal church, in Brooklyn, 57-58, 
237; in Caro, 233 

Ericsson, John, engineer, 23 

Erie (Pa.), “U.S.S. Michigan” 
scrapped at, 368 

Erie Canal, emigrants via, 49; lum- 
ber via, 36 

Erie Railroad Line, package freight- 
ers, 26-27; railroad ships, 26 

Erskine, Edward, Port Sanilac set- 
tler, 169 

Erskine, James, Port Sanilac settler, 
169 

Escanaba, French Merci boxcar ex- 
hibit, 364, 368-69; historical meet- 
ings, 83 

“Essex,” aircraft carrier, 3 

Estes, Charley, 232 

Evans, James, missionary, 210-19 

Evans, Mrs. James, letter writer, 218 

Everett, Edward, Massachusetts gov- 
ernor, 300-301 
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Exports, from Caribbean, 161; from 
northern United States, 161 

“An Extraordinary Disclosure,” news- 
paper story, quoted, 203-4 


Fairfield, Moravian village, 97 

Farmer, John, cartographer, cited, 
119, 123, 224, 225, 226, 230 

Farmers’ Club, and Ethelyn Clough, 
237 

Farrell, Lawrence L., French Merci 
boxcar, 363 

Fawn River Township, Sturgis Prai- 
rie, 223 

Fay Lake, 52 

Fayette, branch line via, 136 

Felt’s Hall (Brooklyn), 57 

Fenkell Avenue, local tales of, 352, 
355 

Fergusson, Adam, cited, 9 

Ferry, Amanda White, letters, 179 

Ferry, William Montague, letters, 
179 

Figy, Charles, French Merci boxcar, 
363 

Filipino Insurrection, 61 

Fillmore, Millard, Fugitive Slave 
Act, 17 

Finnish, folk culture study, 268; lum- 
berjacks, 34 

Firesteel River, boat harbor, 151 

First Baptist Church (Philadelphia), 
250th anniversary, 183 

First Kings, reference to lumberjacks, 
32 

“The First Presbyterian Church of 
Kalamazoo: A Centennial His- 
tory,” reviewed, 380-81 

First Presbyterian Church (Philadel- 
phia), 250th anniversary, 183 

Fish, Ira, 57 

Fish Lake. See Turtle Lake 

Fisher, ——, 58 

Fitzgerald, Frank, residence, 233 

Fitzmaurice, John W., author, 40-42 


Fletcher, Andrew, manufacturer of 
beam engines, 25 

Flint, dance festivals, 164; land office, 
228 

Flint Steel River, boat harbor, 151 

Floating prairie, Looking Glass Prai- 
rie, 117 

Florida, 237 

Flowerfield, Prairie Ronde (Kalama- 
zoo County), 125 

Folk dancing, American revival, 163- 
64; demonstrations of, 257 

Folklore, of college campuses, 276; 
composition of, 65-71; local tradi- 
tions of Redford, 352-60; news, 
255-57, 360-61; peddlers’ cries 
commented upon, 162-63; seminar 
on, 360-61; smart aleck sayings, 
248-55; what is it?, 257; youth 
conference, 361 

Folk materials, in furthering assimila- 
tion process, 256 

Folk music, of pioneers, 74; of Upper 
Peninsula, 256 

Ford, Frederic agency, 131-33, 135 

Ford, Charles, editor, 237 

Ford, Henry, Brooklyn factory, 48; 
lecture topic, 273 

Ford, Mary, church leader, 58 

Ford, Richard Clyde, “My Michigan: 
Readings in Michigan History for 
the Grades,” reviewed, 280-82; 
sketch, 289 

Forp, Ricnarp Criype, The Rev- 
erend James Evans and His Cree 
Syllabics, 210-19 

Ford, Walter, editor, 237 

Ford River, historical meeting, 369 

Fort Ann (N.Y.), Masonic lodge, 56 

Fort Dearborn CIll..), massacre, 120 

Fort Erie, Robert Hamilton at, 9 

Fort of the Foxes, Portage Prairie, 123 

Fort Garry. See Winnipeg. 

Fort Harmar (Ohio), 5 
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Fort Hogan, Nottawa Prairie, 119, 
128 

Fort Jackson, Prairie Ronde (Kala- 
mazoo County), 128 

Fort Leavenworth (Kansas), Moravi- 
an settlement near, 102 

Fort Mackinac, description, 145 

Fort Malden (Ont.), Indian trek to, 
226 

Fort Malden Museum, historical 
meetings, 370 

Fort Miami, Portage Prairie, 123. 
See also Fort St. Joseph 

Fort Pitt, trade with Indians, 318-21 

Fort St. Joseph, Portage Prairie, 123. 
See also Fort Miami 

Fort Wayne, historical monument, 
174-75 

Fort Wayne Historic Monument, 270 

Fort Wilkins, 334; location, 147 

Fort William COnt.), 212 

Forth River, first railroad car ferry on, 
28 - 

Foster, Fred W., studies land owner- 
ship, 84 

Fountain, Clayton W., “Union Guy,” 
reviewed, 283 

“Fountain City,” package freighter, 
26 

Fournier, Joe, lumberjack, 39-40 

Fourth of July, 293; in Brooklyn, 60, 
233 

Fox, George, noted, 60 

Fox, George R., author, cited, 120 

Fox Indians, attack Detroit, 321; 
Portage Prairie, 123; White Pigeon 
Prairie, 226 

France, colonial wars, 314-15 

“Frank E. Kirby,” excursion boat, 27 

Frankfort, terminus of Ann Arbor 
Railroad, 28; Michigan Central 
Railroad, 326 

Franklin, Leo M., tribute noted, 86 

Frederic, social study, 131-40 

Fredsell, Harold F., “History of the 


First Presbyterian Church, North- 
ville, Michigan, 1929-1948,” re- 
viewed, 380-81 

Free Church (Ann Arbor), abolition- 
ist lecture, 156-57 

Freedom Train, tour ends, 182 

French, accompany Jesuits, 43-46; on 
Mackinac Island, 145; mission 
sites identified, 278; presents to 
Indians, 314-23 

French, Anna, Kalamazoo County 
Historical Society, 84 

French - Canadians, 10; as lumber- 
jacks, 38 

French element, Terre Coupe Prairie, 
224 

French and Indian War, 315 

French Merci boxcar, exhibited, 363- 
64, 368-69 

French Revolution, newspaper stories 
on, 203 

Friel, James, manager of state fair, 
363 

Friends of Freedom in Michigan, 
meet in Ann Arbor, 156-57' 

Frontenac, , at Quebec, 121 

“Frontenac,” steamship, 23 

Frost, Lawrence A., Monroe County 
Historical Society, 173 

Frostburg State Teachers College, 
361 

Fugitive Slave Act, passed, 17 

Fuller, Henry, study of, 267 

Fulton, ——, 55 

Funk, Mrs. H. W., Monroe County 
Historical Society, 173 

Fur trade, books on, 185 

Fyan, Loleta, French Merci boxcar, 
363 





Gager, Charles L., ship captain, 25 

Galesburg, near Tolland’s Prairie, 225 

Gallacher, Stuart A., sketch, 289; 
speaker, 256-57 

Gatiacuer, Stuart A., Smart 
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Aleck Sayings, Present and Past, 
248-55 

Garber, Otto R., Bay County His- 
torical Society, 82 

Garden Island, Indian burial ground, 
84-85 

Garland, Hamlin, study of, 267 

Garraty, John A., “Silas Wright,” 
noted, 374 

Garrison, F. J., abolitionist, 155 

Garrison, William Lloyd, author, 17 

Gates, Lillian, papers, 178 

Gauthier, Donat A., French consul at 
Detroit, 363 

Gay, Sydney H., secretary, American 
Anti-Slavery Society, 19 

“General Porter,” propellor, 25 

“General Scott,” steamer, 145 

General Services Administration, cre- 
ated, 375 

Genesee Conference to 1824, Meth- 
odist annals, 14 

Genesee Prairie, near Tolland’s Prai- 
rie, 226 

“The Genius of Universal Eanancipe- 
tion,” paper, 17 

“A Geographical View of the Prov- 
ince of Upper Canada,” noted, 9 

Geology, Lake Superior rock forma- 
tion, 147-50, 152-53 

“George L. Dunlop,” sidewheeler, 
24-25 

Georgia, 201 

Georgian Bay, 18 

German, lumberjacks, 34; wisecrack, 
252 

Gibault, Pierre, sketch cited, 377 

Gibson, Duane, studies Michigan 
centennial farms, 268 

Gilies, Mary Leman, author, 204 

Girard Township, near Shook’s Prai- 
rie, 222 

Girls’ Training School, reforms, 241, 
245 


Gjelsness, Rudolph, Michigan bibli- 
ography, 337-38 

Glazer, Sidney, speaker, 82 

Gazer, Sipngy, (R) Fountain’s 
“Union Guy,” 283 

“Gleason’s Pictorial,” cited, 204 

Glenelg, ——, colonial secretary of 
Upper Canada, 102 

Godfrey, John, Sanilac Township 
settler, 168 

“Going Down Hill,” newspaper story, 
204 

“A Golden Centennial of Medicine, 
1849-1949,” by Henry B. Selleck, 
cited, 273 

“Golden Harp,” hymnal, 16 

Goldstein, Rube, 360 

“The Good Old Days,” by Gerald L. 
Poor, noted, 87 

Goodrich, Alanson, Sanilac Town- 
ship settler, 168 

Goodrich, Albert E., steamship line 
operator, 24 

Goodwin, Justus, pioneer lawyer, 230 

Goodwinsville. See Union City 

Gorham, Charles T., residence, 304 

Goshen (Ohio), 98 

“The Gospel Life Boat,” hymn, 16 

“The Gospel Ship,” hymn 16 

Gourdneck Prairie, Prairie Ronde 
(Kalamazoo County), 125-26 

Gower, Cornelius A., corrections ad- 
ministrator, 241 

Grafton, John J., prison warden, 241 

“Graham’s Lady’s and Gentlemen’s 
Magazine,” cited, 205 

Grand Prairie, Charles Fenno Hoff- 
man at, 225; near Prairie Ronde 
(Kalamazoo County), 129; near 
Tolland’s Prairie, 226 

Grand Rapids, early road building, 
230; land purchase, 228; Muske- 
gon Forks route to, 223 

“Grand Rapids Inquirer,” newspaper, 
206 
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Grand Rapids Museum, French 
Merci boxcar exhibit, 364 

Grand River, Indians on, 99; rapids, 
228; road crosses, 324; Scale’s 
Prairie, 220 

Grand Trunk Western Railroad, car 
ferries, 28 

Grand Voiture of the Michigan 40 
and 8, French Merci boxcar, 363 

Graveraet River. See Graverod River 

Graverod River, description, 150 

“The Graveyard,” poem, 206 

Grayling, first closed car, 134; freight 
train from, 139; gasoline shipped 
to, 131; Hartwick Pines, 30 

Great Britain, colonial wars, 314-15; 
Oregon Country controversy, 202 

Great Lakes, effect on Dearborn, 175; 
form boundary, 5; harbors, 173; 
maps, 172; marine history museum, 
367; and Paul Bunyan, 68; re- 
search grants to study, 267-68; 
route to, 218; scenes, 84; ships, 22- 
30, 172-74; transportation film, 74 

Great Lakes Historical Society, 29; 
meeting, 274 

Great Lakes Towing Company, resto- 
ration of John Johnston residence, 
175, 362 

Great Southern Railway, constructed, 
11 

“Great Western,” passenger steamer, 
23 

“Great Western,” railroad car ferry, 
28 

Great Western Railway, built, 11; car 
ferry service, 28 

Greeley, Horace, “Counsels to the 
Young,” cited, 207 

Green, George W., machine shop, 54 

Green, Tom A., fiddler, 257 

Green Bay CWisc.), 144; cruise tour- 
ists from, 27; lumber output, 37 

Greenbush. See Lexington 


Greene, George E., powerhouse, 63- 
64 

Greene, Marian Palmer, sketch, 96, 
289 

Greene, Marian Parmer, Reflec- 
tions in the River Raisin, 47-65, 
232-39 

Greenfield Township, local tale of, 
360 

Greenman, A. T., Bay County His- 
torical Society, 82, 273 

Greenman, Emerson, speaker, 173 

Greenville, 69; peddlers’ cries com- 
mented upon, 162-63 

“Greyhound,” sidewheeler, 24, 27 

“Greyhound, II,” sidewheeler, 24 

Griffin, James B., speaker, 173 

“Griffin,” sailing ship, 22 

Griffing, Mrs. Josephine, abolitionist 
lecturer, 156 

Griffith, Walter, speaker, 74 

Griffiths, Hicks, 3 

Griffiths, Martha, 3 

Grimké, Angelina, 18 

Grimké, Sarah, 18 

Griswold, Joseph, Swainville settler, 

“Grobianus,” by Kaspar Scheidt, cit- 
ed, 249, 252; quoted, 253-54 

Groos, Alfred, Delta County Histori- 
cal Society, 83 

Grosset and Dunlap, publisher, 162 

Guelph COnt.), 212 

Gulf of Mexico, Portage Prairie, 121 

Gull Prairie, near Prairie Ronde, 
(Kalamazoo County), 129; near 
Tolland’s Prairie, 226 

Gurney, C. W., minister, 56 

Gustin, Curtis $., Bay County His- 
torical Society, 273 


Hadrich, ——, 307 

Haight, Floyd L., Dearborn Historical 
Commission, 85; Legion committee 
chairman, 78 
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Haight, John, Sanilac Township 
settler, 168 

Haiti, goods exported from, 161 

Hall, John M., Chautauqua organ- 
izer, 237 

Halloween, in Brooklyn, 232-33 

Halpert, Herbert, author, 162-63; 
folklorist, 361 

Haman, Adam, Moravian missionary, 
98-99 

Hamil, Fred C., sketch, 193 

Hamit, Frep C., The Moravians of 
the River Thames, 97-117 

Hamilton (N.Y.), 54 

Hamilton (Ont.), 11 

Hamilton, Robert, quoted, 9 

Hamilton College (New York), 234 

“Hamonic,” cruise ship, 28 

Hampton, Charles F., awarded Rock- 
efeller grant, 268 

Hancock, package freighter service to, 


Hand, Wayland, editor, 361 

Hanes, Clarence R. and Florence N., 
“Flora of Kalamazoo County, 
Michigan,” reviewed, 189-91 

Hanna, Mark, noted, 24 

Hanna, Mrs. Thomas B., Mason 
County Historical Society, 275 

Hardcastle, Earl, 233 

Hardcastle, Mrs. Earl, 233 

Harder, Jacob, Sanilac Township 
settler, 168 

Hargrave, Letitia, letters, 210; de- 
scribed, 217-18 

Harris, Amelia, quoted, 14 

Harrison, Bazel, Prairie Ronde (Kala- 
mazoo County) pioneer, 125-28, 
130 

Harrison, Benjamin, 126 

Harrison, Thomas F., French Merci 
boxcar, 363 

Harrison, William Henry, general, 
War of 1812, 97, 126-28 

Hart, Clifford, druggist, 233 


Hart, Herbert, store owner, 64, 234 

Hart and Howell Pop Corn Com- 
pany, 234 

Hartford (Conn.), 9, 291, 292 

Hartley, Mary E., Bay County His- 
torical Society, 82 

Hartman, Adolphus, Moravian mis- 
sionary, 106, 108-9 

Hartwick Pines, 30 

“Hastings,” steamboat, 165-66 

Hathaway, Ellen C., historical society 
trustee, 75; Michigan history ex- 
hibits, 76, 366 

Havighurst, Walter, marine historian, 
29 

Haviland, Laura, radio sketch, 86 

Hawley, Chauncey, Swainville set- 
tler, 49 

Hawley, J. V., minister, 50 

Head, Sir Edmund Walker, governor 
general of Canada, 111 

Head, Sir Francis Bond, lieutenant 
governor of Upper Canada, 101-2; 
election of 1836, 13 

Heald, Arba, Sturgis Prairie settler, 
224 

Heath, Don, speaker, 370 

Heath, George, well digger, 356-57 

Heath, Joseph, French Merci boxcar, 
363 

Hecht, Ben, study of, 267 

Hedrick, Ulysses Prentiss, “The Land 
of the Crooked Tree,” reviewed, 
92-93 

Hertsron, Bertua L., (R) “The 
Journals and Indian Paintings of 
George Winter, 1837-1839,” 187- 
88 

Heiser, Victor, noted, 61 

Helfman, Harold M., sketch, 289 

Herrman, Harotp M., Party Poli- 
tics and Michigan Prisons, 1888- 
85, 240-47 

Hennell, William, saloon burned, 
165-66 
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Hennepin, Louis, explorer, 121-22; 
Portage Prairie, 121-22 

Henry, Ernest, Plymouth Historical 
Society, 174 

Henry, George W., cited, 16 

Henry, Patrick, noted, 59 

Henry Ford Hospital, 352 

Herman, Eugene, marine historian, 
29 

Herrick, Robert, study of, 267 

Heston, Grace, Monroe County His- 
torical Society, 173 

“Hiawatha,” story of Chief White 
Pigeon, cited, 226; discussion of, 
cited, 179 

Higgins Lake Conference, junior his- 
torian exhibit, 81 

Hill, Ensign, Sanilac Township set- 
tler, 168-69 

Hill, John Wesley, orator, 313 

Hillsdale, railroad terminus, 326; 
railroad via, 52 

Hiram, King of Tyre, 32 

Hirons, Thomas, Windsor fire of 
1849, 165 

Hirschfeld, Charles, awarded Rocke- 
feller grant, 268 

HrescuFetp, Cuarzes, (R) Still’s 
“Milwaukee: The History of a 
City,” 382-84 

Historical Society of Michigan, an- 
nual Michigan bibliography, 337- 
39; annual meeting, 73-76, 82; 
annual meeting exhibit, 364; 
Anthony Wayne Parkway, 78; 
citizenship education program, 
171; committee on education and 
publication, 87, 364; constitu- 
tional amendment, 75; and Delta 
County Historical Society, 83; 
exhibit, 172; illustrated map com- 
mittee, 366; and Kalamazoo Coun- 
ty Historical Society, 173; mem- 
bership list, 258-67; publications, 
364-67 


Historical Society of Pennsylvania, 
conference of historians, 277 

History Book Club, selections, 90, 
184, 278, 376 

Hitchcock, Alex, Sanilac Township 
settler, 168-69 

Hoffer, Charles R., studies Michigan 
centennial farms, 268 

Hoffman, Charles Fenno, editor, 
quoted, 129; at Prairie Ronde 

. (Kalamazoo County), 129; Terre 
Coupe Prairie, 225; at White 
Pigeon, 227-28; “Ben Blower’s 
Story, or How to Relish a Julep,” 
cited, 205 

Hogan, Daniel, Nottawa Prairie 
settler, 119 

Holbrook, Stewart, author, quoted, 
34 

Homer, proposed trans-Michigan 
waterway, 230 

Hoover Commission, records recom- 
mendations, 375 

Hopkins, Henry L., Sanilac Town- 
ship settler, 168-69 

Hornaday, William T., Memorial 
Foundation, museum educators’ 
conference, 88 

“Hornet,” aircraft carrier, 3 

Hosley, Dan, gasoline dealer, 131 

Hosner Rural School (Oakland 
County), Michigan history award, 
366 

Houghton, package freighter service 
to, 26 

Houghton, Douglass, death, 329-30, 
336 

Housing Study Commission, G. 
Mennen Williams on, 2 

“How Jerry Bought His Freedom,” 
newspaper story, 204 

“How to Write Local History,” 
handbook, 364-65 

Howard, Dorothy, folklorist, 361 

Huakiki River, Portage Prairie, 123 
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Hubbel, Wilson, Sanilac Township 
settler, 168 

Hudson Bay, 216, 218 

Hudson River Railroad Line, pack- 
age freighters, 26 

Hudson’s Bay Company, and Meth- 
odist missionaries, 212-13, 215-17; 
ships of, 211 

Hughes, D. Darwin, lawyer, 303 

Hulbert, Richard C., book sponsor, 
76 

Hulbert, William D., “White Pine 
Days on the Taquamenon,” 76, 
366 

Hull, Abijah, cartographer, 271 

Hull, Warren C., Plymouth Histori- 
cal Society, 174 

Humphrey, Heman, Amherst Col- 
lege president, 300-301 

Humphrey, William, prison warden, 
241 

Hunt, Charles, storehouses burned, 
165-66 

Hunt, Janice, president, Monroe 
County Junior Historical Society, 
81 

Hunt, Mate Graye, editor, 274 

“Hunt the Coal,” game, 233 

Hunter, Peter, lieutenant governor of 
Upper Canada, 10 

Hurd, Marshall F., Sanilac Town- 
ship settler, 168 

Hurlburt, Thomas, missionary, 212 

Hurley, James J., dedication of J. T. 
Wing Museum, 367 

Huron (Ohio), 23 

“Huron,” sidewheeler, 169 

Huron Indians, attack Detroit, 321 

Huron River, Prairie Mouillee, 124; 
proposed trans-Michigan water- 
way, 230; roads along, 323, 325 

Hussey, Russell C., speaker, 174 

Hutchins, Thomas, cartographer, cit- 
ed, 123 


Hutton, John, Windsor fire of 1849, 
165 

Hyndman, Duncan, physician, 54 

Hyndman, John, home, 54 

Hyndman, Mary, teacher, 54 

Hyndman, Peter, the older, home, 54 

Hyndman, Peter, the younger, physi- 
cian, 54 

Hyndman, William, physician, 54 


Illinois, Charles Fenno Hoffman in, 
225; Edward Brewster in, 328 
Illinois River, Portage Prairie, 121- 
22 

Immigration and emigration, of 
Americans to Upper Canada, 6- 
17, 21; of Loyalists, 8-10; of 
Negroes to Upper Canada, 16-19; 
to Quebec, 6; from Upper Canada 
to western United States, 13. See 
also various states and foreign 
countries 

“Independence,” propeller, 329 

India, folk dances, 257 

“India,” railroad ship, 26 

Indian Department, relations with 
New Fairfield, 105-16 

Indian Prairie, near White Pigeon 
Prairie, 229 

Indian village, discovered near Bur- 
gess, 85 

Indiana, Anthony Wayne Parkway, 
78; Charles Fenno Hoffman in, 
225; emigrants from, 196; George 
Thurston in, 224; immigrants to, 
13; Portage Prairie, 120; Terre 
Coupe Prairie, 224-25, 230; ter- 
ritory of, 126 

Indianfields, 170 

Indians, fiction about, 200; as lum- 
berjacks, 38; missionaries to, 211- 
19; Ontario fair, 110; presents to, 
179, 314-23; signatures of, 81-82; 
talk on, 173; treaty making, 177; 
at Detroit, 145, Sault Ste. Marie, 
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145; in Saginaw Valley, 170, 
Tuscola County, 170; on Kewee- 
naw Peninsula, 150, 152, Looking 
Glass Prairie, 117, Mackinac 
Island, 145, New Fairfield reserve, 
97-117, Pokagon’s Prairie, 119-20, 
Portage Prairie, 121-24, Prairie 
Ronde (Kalamazoo County), 125- 
28, Scale’s Prairie, 220-21, Tol- 
land’s Prairie, 225, White Pigeon, 
226, Wolf’s Prairie, 230. See also 
Algonquin, Blood, Cherokee, 
Chippewa, Cree, Delaware, Fox, 
Iroquois, Kickapoo, Miami, Mo- 
hawk, Mohegan, Ottawa, Outa- 
gamie, Potawatomi, Sac, Seneca, 
Shawnee, Winnebago 

“The Indians of Canada, Their Man- 
ners and Customs,” by John Mc- 
Lean, cited, 210 

Ingham County, Republican party 
chairman, 311 

Inland Seas. See Great Lakes. 

International Council on Archives, 
formed, 88 

International Institute of Detroit, 
folk dancers from, 257; work of, 
256 

“The Invalid Wife,” by Timothy S. 
Arthur, cited, 204 

Ionia, land office, 223, 228; reforma- 
tory, 241-43 

Ionia Junior High School, Michigan 
history award, 366 

Ionia State Hospital, erected, 245-46 

Ireland, Mrs. Mark I., speaker, 74 

Irish, emigrants, 238-39; lumber- 
jacks, 38 

Irish Hills, settlers, 239 

Iron River, described, 152 

Iroquois confederacy, attack British, 
321; presents to, 315-16 

Isle Royale, described, 335 

Ives, Burl, folk singer, 360 


Jackson, Catholic Church, 58; Lin- 
coln Day Dinner, 313; Masonic 
lodge, 56; prison, 241-42; road via, 
324 

Jackson, Andrew, and Michigan’s 
constitution, 300; policies of, 12 

Jackson County, 237; proposed trans- 
Michigan waterway, 230; settle- 
ment, 47; Toledo War, 61 

Jackson County Medical Society, 234 

“Jackson Daily Patriot,” noted, 237 

Jacobi, Leon J., fights to save “U.S.S. 
Michigan,” 367; speaker, 173 

Jacobs, Henry, and New Fairfield 
reserve, 111 

Jacobs, Hiram, Sturgis Prairie settler, 
224 

Jacobs, Philip, Moravian leader, 10¢ 

Jacobs, Wilbur R., sketch, 386 

Jacoss, Wixsur R., Presents to In- 
dians as a Factor in the Conspiracy 
of Pontiac, 314-22 

Jagendorf, Moritz, folklorist, 361 

James, Thelma, president, American 
Folklore Society, 180; records lum- 
berjack songs, 272; sketch, 96; 
speaker, 74, 257 

James, THetma, Fact and Fiction, 
65-71 

“James Evans, the inventor of the 
Syllabic System of the Cree Lan- 
guage,” by John McLean, cited, 
210 

James Evans Memorial Bursary, 
founded, 218 

“James Madison,” steamer, 143 

Jameson, Anna, quoted, 12; visits 
New Fairfield, 100 

“Japan,” railroad ship, 26 

Jefferson, 50, 235 

Jefferson, Thomas, quoted, 198-99 

Jenks, William L., collection, 74 

Jensen, Mrs. George, Delta County 
Historical Society, 83 

Jerome, David H., governor, 241 
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Jerrold, Douglas, “Mrs. Caudle’s 
Curtain Lectures,” cited, 201 

Jesuits, on Keweenaw Peninsula, 43- 
46 

Joachim, ——, Muskegon Forks set- 
tler, 223 

Joblin, Fred J., Methodist mission- 
ary, 112 

John Johnston residence, restoration 
of, 85, 175, 362 

“John Maringo,” Marengo Prairie, 
118 

Johnny Appleseed. See Chapman, 
Jonathan 

Johnson, Aili K., 74; president, 
Michigan Folklore Society, 257; 
awarded Rockefeller grant, 268 

Johnson, Joseph E., museum direc- 
tor, 367 

Johnson, Mrs. Norman. See Johnson, 
Aili K. 

Johnson, Sir William, Indian agent, 
316-19, 321-22 

Johnstown district, emigrants from, 
13 

Jolliet, Louis, explorer, 121 

Jolliffe, Robert, Plymouth Historical 
Society, 174 

Jones, Czar, antimasonic outburst, 
55-56 

Jones, Day, antimasonic outburst, 
55-56 

Jones, Leonidas M., Methodist so- 
ciety, 57 

Jones, Loss, antimasonic outburst, 
55-56 

Jones, Louis C., seminars in Ameri- 
can culture, 361 

Jones, William, antimasonic out- 
burst, 55-56 

“Journal of American Folklore,” 
cited, 361 

“Journal of Education,” monthly 
paper, 304 

“The Journals and Indian Paintings 


of George Winter, 1837-1839,” 
reviewed, 187-88 

J. T. Wing Museum of Great Lakes 
History, 74, 270, 367 

“Julia Palmer,” steamer, 146, 329 


Kalamazoo, 222; early newspaper, 
229; former name, 129; history of 
name, 225; land office, 228; 
mental hospital, 246; Prairie 
Ronde, (Kalamazoo County), 
129; school curriculum, 171-72 

Kalamazoo County, check list of pio- 
neers, 275; Tolland’s Prairie, 225- 
26 

Kalamazoo County Historical So- 
ciety, activities, 274-75; meetings, 
173; organizes, 83-84 

“Kalamazoo Gazette,” early White 
Pigeon newspaper, 229. See also 
“Michigan Statesman” and “Mich- 
igan Statesman and St. Joseph 
Chronicle” 

Kalamazoo Museum, 274; French 
Merci boxcar exhibit, 364 

Kalamazoo River, history of name, 
225; near Tolland’s Prairie, 225 

Kankakee River, Portage Prairie, 
120-22 

Kapp, William E., architect, 268 

Kashmir (India), harvest dance, 257 

Keatiki River. See Kankakee River 

Kedron Creek (Brooklyn), 54, 62 

Keene (N.H.), Royal Watkins in, 
52 

Keiser Creek, Jesuit journey, 44 

Ke-Kalamazoo. See Kalamazoo 

Kelley, Earl, citizenship education 
program, 171 

Kelley, Edward, speaker, 58 

Kelley, John, Sanilac Township set- 
tler, 168-69 

Kelley, Timothy, family, 58 

Kemp, Edward G., attorney, 307 

Kennebec River, lumbering, 32, 36 
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“Kent,” wrecked, 86 

Kent County (Ont.), 17 

Kentucky, migration from, 125, 220 

Kenzer, J. H., 335 

Kerr, ——, iron deposits, 333 

“Kershaw,” wrecked, 86 

Keweenaw Bay, 333-34; Jesuit jour- 
ney, 43-46 

Keweenaw Peninsula, first Easter 
Sunday, 43-44; rock formation 
and shoreline, 147-54; vacationists 
on, 27 

Keweenaw Point, 334, 336; copper 
rush, 141, 147-48 

Kiakiki River, Portage Prairie, 123 

Kiburtz, Mrs. Carl, Monroe County 
Historical Society, 173 

Kickapoo Indians, Pokagon’s Prairie, 
120 

Kilbuck family, New Fairfield resi- 
dents, 98 

Kilmer, Joyce, noted, 239 

King Solomon, quoted, 32 

Kingston (Ont.), 5, 212 

Kinzie, John, and Pokagon, 120 

Kirbee, Eli, Sanilac Township set- 
tler, 168 

Kirkland, Joseph, study of, 267 

Kirtland, Florence, curator, Monroe 
County Historical Society Mu- 
seum, 82, 173 

Klamp, Hannes, Dutch colonist, 177 

Klinger, Peter, Sturgis Prairie settler, 
224 

Knauss, James O., president, Michi- 
gan Historical Commission, 267, 
362-63; speaker, 173 

Knight, Raymond J., speaker, 84 

Knights Templars, in Jackson, 234 

Knox, Victor A., Soo Centennial 
Planning Commission, 362 

Knox Presbyterian Theological Col- 
lege, 18 

Koopman, Robert, St. Mary’s Lake 


Camp conference of committee 


on education and publication, 365 

Kuhn, Madison, historical society 
committee on education and pub- 
lication, 365; Rockefeller grant 
committee, 267 

Kun, Mapison, (R) Babst’s and 
Vander Velde’s “Michigan and 
the Cleveland Era: Sketches of 
University of Michigan Staff 
Members and Alumni Who 
Served the Cleveland Administra- 
tion, 1885-89, 1893-97,” 91-92 

Kurath, Gertrude, Michigan Folk- 
lore Society, 257 


Labrador, 216 

La Chute (Quebec), 211 

La Grange Prairie, McKenney’s 
Prairie, 118 

La Grange Township, McKenney’s 
Prairie, 118 

Laidly, W. T., speaker, 275 

Lake County (Ind.), 142 

Lake Erie, 153; car ferries on, 28; 
oil and ore deposits, 11; Prairie 
Mouillee, 124; proposed trans- 
Michigan waterway, 230; settle- 
ment on, 8, 15; steamers on, 23- 
27 

Lake Erie, Battle of, anniversary of, 
367 

Lake Fanny Hooe, location, 147 

Lake Huron, islands, 144-45; steam- 
ers on, 23, 25 

Lake Leelanau, ships, 87 

Lake Michigan, mystery, 84; pro- 
posed trans-Michigan waterway, 
230; railroad to, 196; railroad car 
ferries on, 28; steamer service on, 
23-24; storms, 141, 153 

Lake Nipigon, 210 

Lake Ontario, 5; car ferries on, 28; 
steamships on, 23, 27 

Lake Shore and Michigan Southern 
Railroad, located, 52 
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Lake States, lumbering, 35, 36, 40. 
See also Great Lakes 

Lake Superior, 210; Chippewa 
Indian territory, 144; copper 
mining, 141-42, 146-53; Jesuit 
journey, 43; lands deeded, 271; 
lumber output, 37; missionary 
work, 212; opened to steam navi- 
gation, 26; shoreline described, 
147-54; voyage on, 329-36 

Lake Winnipeg, 218; Norway House, 
211-13, 217-18 

Lambton County (Ont.), Civil War 
enlistees, 19; Mormon migration, 
16; oil deposits, 11 

Lancashire (Eng.), 167 

Land claims, Stearns Prairie, 223 

Land settlement. See Michigan, 
Prairies 

Landis, Judson, studies Michigan 
centennial farms, 268 

Landon, Fred, marine historian, 29; 
sketch, 95; speaker, 74 

Lanpon, -Frep, Our Joint Historical 
Heritage, 5-22 

Lane, Robert P., sketch, 386 

Lang, Rosert P., Chase S. Osborn: 
A Personal Reminiscence, 307-13 

L’Anse, mission near, 43 

Lansing, 241, 307; French Merci 
boxcar exhibited, 364; Lincoln 
Day dinner, 313 

LaPorte, Charles Fenno Hoffman 
at, 225 

Larsen, Artuur J., CR) Berthel’s 
“Horns of Thunder: The Life 
and Times of James M. Goodhue 
Including Selections from His 
Writings,” 384-85 

LaSalle, Rene Robert de, accounts 
of Mississippi River, 184; and the 
“Griffin,” 22; on Portage Prairie, 
121-22 

“The Last Mystery from Paris,” 
newspaper story, 205 


Latrobe, Charles J., quoted, 99-100 

Lauder, Arthur Russell, “Lansing 
Unlimited,” reviewed, 93-94 

Laurier, Sir Wilfred, speaker, 19 

Lawrence, Edwin, judge, 160 

Lea, Lilly, “The Neglected Wife,” 
204 

Leadbetter, Thomas, dedication of 
J. T. Wing Museum, 367 

Lebanon, cedar trees, 32-33 

LeBourdon. See Boden, Ben 

Lee, Hiram, Sanilac Township set- 
tler, 168 

Lee, Jonathan, Sanilac Township 
settler, 168 

“Leeds’ North Star,” cited, 208 

Lehigh Valley Transit Line, ships, 
27 

Lery, Joseph Gaspard Chaussegros de, 
French cartographer, cited, 124 

“Letters from Letitia Hargrave,” by 
A. A. Ramsay, cited, 210 

Leuty, Isaac, Sanilac Township set- 
tler, 167 

Leverton, William R., and the New 
Fairfield reserve, 114 

“Leviathan,” first railroad car ferry, 
28 

Lewis, Ferris E., sketch, 193 

Lewis, Ferris E., Frederic: A Typi- 
cal Logging Village in the Twi- 
light of the Lumbering Era, 1912- 
18, 131-40 

Lewis, James A., Dearborn superin- 
tendent of schools, 85 

Lewis, William, Scale’s Prairie set- 
tler, 220-21 

Lexington, 167 

“Liberator,” negro refugees, 17 

Liberty Pole Church, Prairie Ronde 
(Kalamazoo County), 125 

Lincoln (Me.), 35 

Lincoln, Abraham, death, 20-21; 
legends, 66; re-election of, 179 
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Lincolnshire (Eng.), and James 
Evans, 211, 218 

Lindsay, Vachel, study of, 267 

“Lines on the Death of Elizabeth and 
Caroline Davis,” poem, 206 

“Lines on Parting with a Dear 
Friend,” poem, 206 

Literature, of pioneer newspaper 
analyzed, 195-209 

Little Duck Island, 362 

Little Muskegon River, Stearns Prai- 
rie, 223 

Little Traverse Bay, Indian village, 
85 

“L’Lesgiba: A New Phase of Spiritu- 
alism,” newspaper story, quoted, 
206 

Local history, techniques, 255-56; 
writing of, 184 

Lockwood, Claude, Marine Histori- 
cal Society, 174 

Lodi Plains, 231 

Loguen, Jermain W., abolitionist, 18 

London (Eng.), 207 

London (Ont.), 11, 112; negro refu- 
gees, 17 

Lone Rock, mine, 153; rock forma- 
tion, 152 

Longfellow, ——, 293 

Log Point Country, 14-15 

Looking Glass Prairie, description, 
117 

Looking Glass River, Looking Glass 
Prairie, 117 

Loomis, C. P., Rockefeller grant 
committee, 267 

Loomis, Josiah, Sanilac Township 
settler, 168 

L’Orignal (Ont.), 211 

Lossing, Benson J., 106 

Love, Israel, Swainville settler, 49 

Lower Lock Park, proposed marker 
location, 362 

Lower Peninsula, tourists, 27 

Loyalists, in Upper Canada, 8-10 


Lucas County (Ohio), history pub- 
lished, 279 

Luckenbach, Abraham, Moravian 
missionary, 98-101; quoted, 104 

Ludington, railhead of Pere Mar- 
quette Railroad, 28; school days 
in, 83 

Lumber and lumbering, jams and 
sawdust, 82; Michigan, 30-43; 
New England states, 33, 34-36; 
timber stand, 167-70; transported, 
169 

Lumberjacks, Michigan, 30-43; ori- 
gin of word, 41-42; songs recorded, 
272. See also Bangor Tigers, 
various nationality groups 

Lundy, Benjamin, abolitionist, 17 

Lyon, Lucius, surveyor, 128 

Lyster, William, rector, 57 


M50, 232; rerouted, 48 

McCamly, Eleazer, McCamly Prairie 
pioneer, 117-18 

McCamly Prairie, description, 117- 
18 

McColl, Duncan J., Jr., 73 

McCoy, Isaac, at Carey mission, 179 

Macdonald, Sir John, Canadian 
prime minister, 19 

McFadden Lumber Company, 38 

McGee, William, engineer, 25 

McIlvaine, Charles Pettit, 300 

Mack, Abner, Prairie Ronde settler, 
130 

McKenney, Thomas, McKenney 
Prairie pioneer, 118 

McKenney’s Prairie, description, 118 

McKenzie, Charles W., Methodist 
missionary, 113-14 

Mackenzie, William Lyon, Rebellion 
of 1837, 12 

MacKenzie River, furs via, 213 

Mackinac, package freighter service 
to, 26. See also Mackinaw City 

Mackinac Island, Andrew Rundel 
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on, 141; cruise vacationists on, 
27; described, 143-46; meaning of 
name, 144; proposed meeting on, 


Mackinaw City, trains to, 136 

McKinney, Thomas. See McKenney, 
Thomas 

MacKinnon, A. C., Bay County 
Historical Society, 82 

McLean, John, missionary, 210, 214- 
15; “The Indians of Canada, 
Their Manners and Customs;” 
“James Evans, the Inventor of 
the Syllabic System of the Cree 
Language,” cited, 210 

McLellan, Adrian, Bay County His- 
torical Society, 82 

McMichael, Mildred, Monroe Coun- 
ty Historical Society, 173; spon- 
sor for junior group, 80-82 

McMillan, Charles, Sanilac Town- 
ship settler, 168-69 — 

McMillan, Margaret, Kalamazoo 
County Historical Society, 274 

MeNichols Road, local tales of, 358 

Mahlon Day, publisher, 162 

Mail service, talk on, 82 

Maine, lumbering, 32-34, 36, 38 

Maitland, Peregrine, lieutenant gov- 
ernor of Upper Canada, 101 

“Major Jones,” newspaper series, 
201 

Malik, Kapila, folk dancer, 257 

Manchester, 52, 58, 234; described, 
54-55; railroad via, 326 

Manistee, lumbering, 34 

Manistee National Forest, Marengo 
Prairie, 118; Stearns Prairie, 223 

Manistee River, lumbering, 30 

Manito, Indian lore about, 331 

“Manitou,” cruise ship, 28 

Manitou Island (Lake Superior), 
147 

Manitou Islands (Lake Michigan), 
described, 143 


ay 

Manitoulin Island, 144, 212 

Manitowoc CWisc.), crtise—~tourists 
from, 27 Oe et 

Mann, Horace, first secretary Mas- 
sachusetts board of education, 305 

Manning, ——, and New Fairfield 
reserve, 113 

Manning, Charles E., Methodist 
missionary, quoted, 113 

Mansion House, Windsor (Ont.), 
burned, 165 

Maple Ridge Township, historical 
paper on, 273 

Marantette, Patrick, Indian trader, 
119 

Marcy, William Learned, 301 

Marengo (village), Marengo Prairie, 
118 

Marengo Prairie, description, 118 

Marianas, 3 

Marietta (Ohio), fort site, 5 

Marine Historical Society of Detroit, 
29; meetings, 84, 173-74, 275, 
370 

Markland, W.A., dedication of J. 
T. Wing Museum, 367 

Marquette, cruise vacationists at, 27; 
package freighter service to, 26 

Marquette, Jacques, explorer, 121 

Marshall, birthplace of Michigan 
public school system, 291-306; 
early road building, 230; Oshea 
Wilder at, 229; Prairie Ronde 
(Kalamazoo County), 129 

Marshall, Thomas Riley, vice-presi- 
dent, 310-11 

Marshall College, endowed, 298-99 

Marshall Islands, 3 

Martineau, Harriet, author, quoted, 
124, 227-28; at White Pigeon, 
124, 227-28 

Martin’s, store, 63 

Mary Marshall Chapter, Daughters 
of the American Revolution, erect 
plaque, 306 
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Masefield, John, author, quoted, 30 

Maskell, Michael, Sanilac Township 
settler, 168 

Mason, Stevens T., 1; and Isaac 
Crary, 300, 304; Patriot Rebel- 
lion, 61 

Mason, Sylvester, Sanilac Town- 
ship settler, 168 

Mason County, old buildings, 275 

Mason County Historical Society, 
meetings, 83, 275 

Masonic Hall (Brooklyn), 59, 63 

Masonic lodge, in Brooklyn, 55-56, 
234, 237; in Marshall, 303 

Masons Hall. See Masonic Hall 

Massachusetts, 229; board of educa- 
tion established, 305; emigrants 
from, 9, 237 

Masters, Edgar Lee, study of, 267 

Maximilian, emperor of Mexico, 20 

May, George S., sketch, 193 

May, Georcs §S., Parker Pillsbury 
and Wendell Phillips in Ann 
Arbor, 155-61 

May, Samuel J., abolitionist, 18 

Maybee, Rolland H., historical 
society officer, 75; on origin of 
word “lumberjack,” 41 

“Mayflower,” passenger ‘steamer, 24 

Maynard, William S., abolitionist 
lecture, 160 

Mayo Clinic, 353 

Mead, Richard, Port Sanilac settler, 
169 

Meadow of the Buffaloes Head. See 
Portage Prairie 

Mears, Carrie E., land donor, 368 

“The Mechanic’s Wife,” by Mary 
Leman Gilies, cited, 204 

Medford (CMass.), death of John 
Pierce, 293, 303 

Mediterranean Sea, logs transported 
via, 33 

Meek’s Mill. See Constantine 


Melville, Herman, “Moby Dick,” 
cited, 207-8 

Melvin, William, Sanilac Township 
settler, 168 

Memorial Day, proclamation, 311 

“Men of Michigan,” radio series, 
370 

Menaboujou, Indian lore about, 331 

Menard, Réné, says Easter mass, 43- 
44 

Mendenhall, Cyrus, mining inter- 
ests, 141-42, 147-48, 151-52 

Mendon, Nottawa Prairie, 118-19 

Me-ne-Sawbic, rock formation, 152 

Mennen, Elma C., marriage, 2 

Mennen, Gerhard, 2 

Mennen Company, 2 

Mennonites, in Upper Canada, 15- 
16 

Menominee Indians, territory, 144 

Menominee River, Indian territory, 
144 

Mercer, Robert, Windsor fire of 
1849, 166 

“Merchant,” package freighter, 26 

Merrill, Charles, lumberman, 35 

Merrillville (Ind.), 142 

Merritt, William H., Welland Canal, 
11 

Methodist Board of Missions, admin- 
isters New Fairfield, 109-15 

Methodist church, in Brooklyn, 55, 
57, England, 15, Upper Canada, 
13-16; buys New Fairfield prop- 
erties, 109-15; founded on New 
Fairfield reserve, 105, 108; and 
Rossville mission, 213-18 

Methodist-Episcopal church, Upper 
Canada, 15 

Methodist Missionary Society, ad- 
ministers New Fairfield reserve, 
111-15 

Mexican War, Asahel Savery in, 
227; news items on, 198 
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Miami Indians, attack British, 321; 
impoverished, 319; Portage Prai- 
rie, 121 

Miami River. See St. Joseph River, 
Portage Prairie 

Miamis Fort. See Fort Miami 

Miamis River. See Miami River 

Michigan, centennial farms studied, 
268; history manuscript, 268; 
lumbering, 30-43; lumberjacks, 
30-43; news stories on settlement 
of, 203; petroleum history, 273; 
pictorial history, 373; plains, 231; 
politics and prisons, 1883-85, 240- 
47; prairies, 117-30, 220-31; pub- 
lic school system created, 291- 
306; relation to Ontario, 5, 10, 
18-19; research grants to study, 
267-68; study of 1840 campaign, 
268 

“Michigan,” passenger steamer, 23 

Michigan, University of, 327; ce- 
ramic repository, 85; extension 
service, 172; film, 74; plans for, 
296, 298-300; speakers from, 
173-74; students and abolitionist 
lectures, 155-61 

Michigan, University of, Law School, 
307; and G. Mennen Williams, 2 

Michigan, University of, Library, 
accessions, 338 

Michigan, University of, Medical 
School, 234 ; 

Michigan, University of, Museums, 
173 

Michigan Academy of Science, Arts 
and Letters, noted, 255 

Michigan Agricultural College. See 
Michigan State College 

“Michigan Argus,” newspaper, on 
slavery, 155-56, 158-59 

Michigan Asylum for Insane Crimi- 
nals. See Ionia State Hospital 

“The Michigan Bedbug Story,” 255 


“Michigan Bibliography: 1947,” sup- 
plement to, 350-51 

Michigan Bibliography: 1948, 337- 
51 

“Michigan on Canvas,” paintings, 
exhibited, 83 

Michigan Central Railroad, 41; De- 
troit-Mackinac trains, 136; exten- 
sion of, 325-26 

Michigan College. See Marshall 
College 

Michigan constitution, provisions for 
education, 296-98, 304 

Michigan folklore, annual meeting 
session on, 74 

Michigan Folklore, 65-70, 162-64, 
248-57, 352-61 

Michigan Folklore Society, annual 
meeting, 255-57 

“Michigan Gazetteer,” cited, 302 

Michigan Historical Collections, ac- 
cessions, 338 

“Michigan Historical Collections of 
the University of Michigan,” 
pamphlet, 275-76 

Michigan Historical Commission, 
activities, 87; Anthony Wayne 
Parkway, 78; centennial farm 
awards, 71-73, 86, 268; citizenship 
education program, 171; and Delta 
County Society, 83; and John 
Johnston residence, 85; meetings, 
73, 362; need for funds, 373; pub- 
lications, 364-65 

Michigan Historical Museum, spon- 
sors exhibit, 172 

Michigan Naval Force, restoration 
of “U.S.S. Michigan,” 84 

Michigan News, 71-87, 171-80, 258- 
76, 362-74 

Michigan Press Association, 237 

Michigan Reformatory, reforms, 241- 
44, 246 

Michigan State College, endowed, 
303; Rockefeller grant, 267-68 
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Michigan State Fair, French Merci 
boxcar, 363-64 

Michigan State Liquor Control Com- 
mission, 3 

“Michigan State News,” on slavery, 
155, 157, 161; representatives of, 
160 

Michigan State Normal College, 235, 
327 

Michigan State Prison. See State 
Prison of Southern Michigan 

“Michigan Statesman,” early White 
Pigeon newspaper, 229. See also 
“Kalamazoo Gazette” and “Mich- 
igan Statesman and St. Joseph 
Chronicle” 

“Michigan Statesman and St. Joseph 
Chronicle,” early White Pigeon 
newspaper, 229. See also “Kala- 
mazoo Gazette” and “Michigan 
Statesman” 

Michigan Supreme Court, and Chase 
S. Osborn, 310 

Michigan-Territory, early newspaper 
in, 229; effects of depression of 
1819, 179; Indian friends in, 
226; land offices, 228; letter from 
governor and judges of, 271; mi- 
gration to, 126 

Michigan Unemployment Act, draft- 
ing of, 2 

Middleville, Scale’s Prairie, 220 

Midwest, 162; literary study of, 267; 
study of Finns in, 268 

Miksch, Christian, Moravian mis- 
sionary, 98, 104 

Miksch, Mrs. Christian, 104 

“Milestones,” publication proposed, 
277 

Milk Marketing Commission, G. 
Mennen Williams on, 2 

Millar, Branford, Michigan Folklore 
Society, 257; speaker, 256 

Millar, Dora, school teacher, 109 

Miller, Frank, saloon keeper, 63 


Miller, Henry B., newspaper founder, 
197 

Miller, Jack, Marine Historical So- 
ciety, 370 

Miter, Raymonp C., (R) Bald’s 
“Detroit’s First American Decade,” 
282-83 

Millerite movement, Upper Canada, 
16 

Mills, James, Windsor fire of 1849, 
165-66 

Mills, Jennie F., Plymouth Historical 
Society, 174 

Milton, John, English poet, 227-28 

Milwaukee CWisc.), cruise tourists 
from, 27; description of, 143; 
steamship service from, 24, 26-27 

“Milwaukee,” sidewheeler, 24 

“The Miner’s Grave,” poem, 206 

Mining, copper, 141-54 

Minnesota, history, 278; lumbering, 
35, 37 

“Minnesota,” cruise ship, 28 

Minnesota Historical Society, 
changes, 278; program of women’s 
group, 181 

Minnesota ‘Territorial Centennial, 
publications, 89 

Misery River, copper explorations, 
148; description of, 150-51 

Mission of Notre Dame de Bon 
Secours, founded, 43 

Mississagi River, log drive, 38-39 

“Mississippi,” passenger steamer, 24 

Mississippi River, 101; cartography 
of, 184; Chippewa Indian terri- 
tory, 144; forms boundary, 5; nar- 
rative of fireman on, 205 

Missouri River, Moravians emigrate 
beyond, 100, 102 

Mitchell, Billy, papers, 376 

“Moby Dick,” by Herman Melville, 
cited, 207 

Mohawk Indians, 99 
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Mohegan Indians, Portage Prairie, 
121-22 

Monroe, 302; land office, 228; school 
history award, 366; steamer service 
to, 23 

Monroe County Fair, historical ex- 
hibit, 82 

Monroe County Historical Society, 
aids junior group, 81; annual busi- 
ness meeting, 173; fair exhibit, 82; 
officers, 173; receives Dan Crane 
collection, 275 

Monroe County Junior Historical 
Society, activities, 80-82 

“Monroe Evening News,” noted, 364; 
quoted, 372-73 

Monroeville (Ohio), 236 

Montana, lumberjacks, 31 

Montcalm, Louis, military leader, 316 

Montour, Andrew, Indian agent, 316 

Montreal (Quebec), goods shipped 
from, 211; missionaries via, 212-13 

Moody, William Vaughn, study of, 
267 

“Moonlight,” wrecked, 86 

Moore, George, timber entrepreneur, 
167-69 

Moore, Katherine, papers, 178 

Moran, Mary, author cited, 162-63 

Moravian church, New Fairfield re- 
serve, 97-117; second mission es- 
tablished, 279 

Moravian Society, relations with New 
Fairfield reserve, 98, 101-2, 108-9 

Moraviantown, Indians, 113-15 

Moreau, Louis, fur trader-tavern 
keeper, 220 

Morgan, Pierpoint, personality of, 
309 

Mormons, move westward, 279; in 
Upper Canada, 16 

Morrison, Neil F., sketch, 193-94 

Morrison, Nett F., Windsor’s Great 
Fire of 1849, 165-66 

Morse, ——, 293 


Mott Foundation, Flint community 
center, 164 

Mottville, near White Pigeon Prairie, 
221, 229 

Mount Clemens, 97 

Mount Moriah, Solomon’s temple, 32 

Mount Pleasant, 164 

Mowat, Oliver, abolitionist, 18 

“Mrs. Caudle’s Curtain Lectures,” by 
Douglas Jerrold, cited, 201 

Mud Lake, Indians, 212 

Murensure, C. M., (CR) “The 
First Presbyterian Church of 
Kalamazoo: A Centennial His- 
tory’; Fredsell’s “History of the 
First Presbyterian Church, North- 
ville, Michigan, 1929-1948,” 380- 
81 

Mummery, Carrie A., school teacher, 
110 

Muncie (Ind.), 361 

Munn, Otis, Sanilac Township set- 
tler, 168 

Munsey Indians, 99 

Murphy, Frank W., governor, 2-3 

Murphy, William F., historical com- 
missioner, 267 

Murray, Ada, Plymouth Historical 
Society, 174 

Muskegon, sawmills, 39 

Muskegon Forks, Stearns Prairie, 223 

Muskegon River, lumbering, 30, 32, 
35; Stearn’s Prairie, 223 

Muskegon River Valley, lumber out- 
put, 37 

Muskingum River, Moravian lands 
on sold, 98 

Mustonen, Arvid, Sr., speaker, 273 

“My Darling Nelly Gray,” folk 
dance, 163 

“My Husband Uses Tobacco,” poem, 
202 


Napoleon, settlement, 48-50, 54, 61 
Napoleonic Wars, 207; immigration 
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following, 10; news stories on, 203 

“Narrative of an Expedition through 
the Upper Mississippi to Itasca 
Lake,” new edition in preparation, 
268 

“Narrative Journals of Travels 
through the Northwestern Regions 
of the United States, Extending 
from Detroit through the Great 
Chain of American Lakes,” new 
edition in preparation, 268 

National Archives, functions trans- 
fered, 375; microcopy program, 88 

National Capital Sesquicentennial 
Commission, plans of, 277 

National Council for Historic Sites 
and Buildings, annual meeting, 
182; work described, 272 

National Park Service, and Fort 
Wayne, 174-75 

National Trust for Historic Preserva- 
tion in the United States, proposed, 
182 

Nauvoo Road, 16 

Navarre, Francis, land deed, 81-82 

Navarre, Joseph, loans deed, 82 

“The Neglected Wife,” by Lilly Lea, 
cited, 204 

Negroes, of Caribbean, 161; in Up- 
per Canada, 16-18 

Nelson River, travel on, 211, 217-18 

Nethercott, J. C., Methodist mission- 
ary, 110, 112 

New Brunswick, lumberjacks from, 
34-35 

New England, 227; dialect, 201; 
emigrants from, 47-48, 208, 222, 
292; lumbering, 33, 34-36; school 
plans, 50 

“New England Weekly Review,” 
cited, 292 

New Fairfield, Moravian reserve, 97- 
117 

New France, presents to Indians in, 


316 


New Hampshire, emigrants, 47, 52 

New Jersey, migration from, 222 

“New Orleans Picayune,” cited, 201 

New York, 319; emigrants from, 9, 
47, 49-50, 54, 117, 129, 222, 225, 
229, 238-39 

New York (N.Y.), newspapers, 157; 
peddlers’ cries, 162-63 

New York Bay, 335 

New York Central Railroad, 52, 326; 
package freighters, 26 

New York Central System. See New 
York Central Railroad 

New York Conference to 1810, 
Methodist annals, 14 

New York constitution, provisions 
for education, 297 

“The New-York Cries in Rhyme,” 
cited, 162-63 

“New York Herald,” on confederates 
in Canada, 20 

New York State Historical Associa- 
tion, seminars in American cul- 
ture, 360-61 

“New York Tribune,” negro refugees, 
17 

Newaygo County, Marengo Prairie, 
118; Stearns Prairie, 223 

Newberry, Oliver, ship builder, 23- 
24 

News and Comment, 88-90, 181-85, 
277-79, 375-77 

Newspapers, Michigan radio series, 
175; of pioneer period analyzed, 
195-209 

Newton, Stanley, Sault Ste. Marie 
marker, 362 

Niagara COnt.), American Presby- 
terian church, 15; immigrants to, 
8-9; Indians assembled at, 318; 
Mennonites, 16; utilities, 11 

Niagara district, negro fugitives, 17 

Niagara River, 7; Great Southern 
Railway, 11; Methodist circuit, 14; 
negro fugitives, 17 
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Niles, Charles Fenno Hoffman at, 
225; first newspaper, 197; Harriet 
Martineau at, 124, 225; Lewis 
Cass at, 227; Portage Prairie, 123- 
24; settlement of, 195-97 

Niles, Hezekiah, editor, 196 

“Niles Gazette and Advertiser,” 
founded, 197 

“Niles Intelligencer,” founded, 197 

“Niles Republican,” content ana- 
lyzed, 195-209 

“Niles’ Weekly Register,” cited, 196 

Norris, Joe L., committee report, 75; 
Michigan bibliography, 337-39; 
speaker, 255-56 

Norais, Joz L., CR) Yarnell’s “Auto 
Pioneering: A Remarkable Story 
of Ransom E. Olds,” 378-79 

North Carolina, migration from, 230 

“North Land,” cruise ship, 28 

“North Star,” passenger steamer, 24 

“North West,” cruise ship, 28 

Northwest, 210, 212; oldest remain- 
ing structure in, 175 

Northwest Ordinance. See Ordi- 
nance of 1787 

“Northwest Passage,” by Kenneth 
Roberts, cited, 271 

Northwest Territory, 5, 68, 296; 
military defense, 183; religious or- 
ganization, 13, 15; settlement, 47, 
55 

“Northwoods Sketches,” by Chase S. 
and Stellanova Osborn, published, 
76, 366 

Norton Palmer Hotel CWindsor), 
174 

Norvell, 52, 54, 59 

Norvell Township, 237 

Norway House (Manitoba), trading 
post, 211-13, 217-18 

Notes and Documents, 165-71 

Nottawa (village), Nottawa Prairie, 
118 

Nottawa Prairie, description, 118-19 


Nottawa Sepa. See Nottawa Prairie 
Nottawa-sepe. See Nottawa Prairie 
Nottawasepe. See Nottawa Prairie 
Nottawa Sepee, Indian reservation, 
119. See also Nottawa Prairie 
Nottawasepee. See Nottawa Prairie 
Nottawa-Sippi. See Nottawa Prairie 
Nottawasippi, Indian meaning, 119. — 
See also Nottawa Prairie 
Nottaway. See Nottawa Prairie 
Nova Scotia, lumberjacks from, 34 
Nusz, C. V., Bay County Historical 
Society, 82 
“Nyack,” railroad ship, 26 
Nye, Russel B., “Fettered Freedom: 
Civil Liberties and the Slavery 
Controversy 1830-1860,” review- 
ed, 379-80; Rockefeller grant com- 
mittee, 267 
Nyz, Russet B., (CR) Hedrick’s 
“The Land of the Crooked Tree,” 
92-93 


“The Oak Openings,” by James 
Fenimore Cooper, noted, 47; quot- 
ed, 129-30 

“Ocean Wave,” folk dance, 163 

“Octorara,” cruise ship, 28 

O’Dett, Ricnwarp F., (R) “Fettered 
Freedom: Civil Liberties and the 
Slavery Controversy 1830-1860,” 
379-80 

Ogdensburg (N.Y.), package freight- 
er service from, 27 

O'Grady, Michael, 58, 232, 234; 
sketch, 238 

Ohio, emigrants from, 126, 196, 
224; land dispute, 295 

Ohio Anthony Wayne Parkway 
Board, meeting, 78; report, 375 

Ohio River, 196; forms boundary, 5, 8 

Ohio State Archaeological and His- 

torical Society, map exhibition, 

278; medical history papers, 90 
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Ohio State University, 75th.anniver- 
sary, 89 

Oil Springs, first oil well, 11 

“Old Cahokia,” publication noted, 
377 

“Old Diggins,” early White Pigeon 
Prairie hotel, 227 

Oldfield, Anthony, timber entrepre- 
neur, 167-69 

Oldfield, Ellen, 167 

Old Northwest. See Northwest Ter- 
ritory 

“The Old Ships of Zion,” hymn, 16 

Old Sturbridge Village C(Massachu- 
setts), historic museum, 184 

Olmstead, Moses, Snow Prairie set- 
tler, 222 

Omega, debating society, 59 

Onaway, lumberjacks, 31 

Onsted, 235 

Ontario, influence of American insti- 
tutions, 5-22. See also Upper 
Canada 

Ontario Legislative Assembly, 11 

Ontonagon River, mine on, 142, 
150-52; described, 151-52 

Ordinance of 1787, discussed, 6-8; 
provisions for education, 296; 
quoted, 55 

Oregon Country, controversy with 
Great Britain, 202 

Ortonville, centennial, 79 

Osborn, Chase S., 362; “Northwoods 
Sketches,” 76, 366; plaque honors, 
368; sketch, 307-13 

Osborn, Mrs. Chase S., 362; “North- 
woods Sketches,” 366; plaque dedi- 
cation, 368 

Osborn, George, plaque honors, 368 

Osborn, George, Soo Centennial 
Planning Commission, 362 

Osborn, Margaret Ann, plaque hon- 
ors, 368 

Osborn, Stellanova. See Osborn, 
Mrs. Chase S. 


Oscoda Township, stories of, 177 

Oswego (N.Y.), “Vandalia” built at, 
23 

Ottawa Indian Naming Ceremony, 
described, 79-80 

Ottawa Indians, attack British, 321; 
impoverished, 318-19; migration 
of, 376; Nottawa Prairie, 119; 
Pokagon’s Prairie, 119 

Otter Lake, first Easter Sunday, 43 

Ouellette, Vital, Windsor fire of 
1849, 166 

Outagamie Indians. See Fox Indians 

Oxbow Prairie, George Thurston at, 
224 

Ox Head Prairie. See Portage Prairie 


“Pacific,” package freighter, 26 

Paine, Thomas, sermon on, 206 

Palmer, David W., school teacher, 
234; letter to, 54-55 

Palmer, Edward N., physician, 234- 
35; speaker, 58 

Palmer, Harry M., teacher, 59; letter 
writer, 54-55 

“Paradise Lost,” by John Milton, 
noted, 227-28 

Parc aux Vaches. See Portage Prairie 

“Pardon Jones, Curnel Bay State 
Milishy,” letter writer, 201 

Parkman, Francis, author, cited, 322; 
quoted, 121 

Parsons, Mary H., “Trials,” cited, 
207 

Patriot Rebellion, Canadian insurrec- 
tion, 61 

Paul, Mrs. Carroll, historical society 
trustee, 75 

Paul, Jim, founder of Ontonagon, 
151 

Paul’s Deadfall, tavern, 151. See 
also Paul, Jim 

Paw Paw, Prairie Ronde (Kalamazoo 
County), 129 

“Pearl,” sidewheeler, 169 
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Peckham, Howard H.., author, cited, 
322 

PecxuaM, Howarp H., (R) Bishop’s 
“Champlain: The Life of Forti- 
tude,” 186 

Pegg, Reuben, and Chief Shavehead, 
231 

Pegg, Mrs. Reuben, and Chief 
Shavehead, 231 

“Peninsular Courier,” newspaper, 
representatives of, 160; on slavery, 
155, 161 

Penn Township, Young’s Prairie, 231 

Pennoyer, , Muskegon Forks 
settler, 223 

Pennsylvania, 319; boundary, 5; 
Mennonites, 16 

Pennsylvania Historical and Museum 
Commission, research projects, 181 

Pennsylvania Railroad Line, railroad 
ships, 26 

Penobscot River, lumbering, 32, 36 

People’s Church (Brooklyn), 50, 58 

Pere Marquette Railroad Line, car 
ferries, 28 

Perry, James, Sanilac Township set- 
tler, 168 

Peters, Israel, 108 

Peterson, Leon, Standard Oil repre- 
sentative, 238 

Pfeifer, Emma Gene, Bay County 
Historical Society, 82 

Phi Beta Kappa, honorary society, 2 

Philippine Islands, 3, 61 

Philippson, Ernst A., studies, 68 

Phillips, Wendell, abolitionist lec- 
turer, 155, 158-61 

Pictured Rocks, 330-31 

Pierce, John Davis, Michigan public 
school system, 291-306; quoted, 
293-94, 295, 297, 299-304 

Pierce, Mary Ann, death, 292 

Piggott, Grant, and “J. T. Wing,” 
367 


“Pilgrims Progress,” noted, 60 





Pillsbury, Parker, abolitionist lectur- 
er, 155-61 

Pine Hill, settlement of, 167 

“Pioneer and Historical Collections,” 
172 

Pioneer life, Port Sanilac, 169-70 

Pioneer Society of State of Michigan, 
papers read before, 293, 304 

Pittsfield, railroad via, 326 

Plains, Michigan, 231 

Platz, Charles F., Soo Centennial 
Planning Commission, 362 

Playgreen Lake (Manitoba), 213 

Plumsteel, Margaret, director, Bay 
County Historical Society Mu- 
seum, 273 

Plymouth Historical Society, officers, 
174 

“Plymouth Rock,” passenger steamer, 
24 

Poe, Edgar Allen, influence of, 208 

Poetry, of pioneer newspaper ana- 
lyzed, 200-209 

Poets, of Michigan, 87 

Pointe Mouillee, Prairie Mouillee, 
124-25 

Pointe Mouillee, Battle of, Prairie 
Mouillee, 125 

Pokagon, Leopold, Potawatomi chief, 
221; Pokagon’s Prairie, 119-20 

Pokagon Creek, Pokagon’s Prairie, 
120 

Pokagon’s Prairie, description, 119- 
20; Sand Prairie, 220 

Polish, lumberjacks, 34 

Politics, study of 1840 campaign, 268 

Pond, Elihu B., editor, 155; as prison 
warden, 241-44 

Pontiac, mental hospital, 246 

Pontiac, Ottawa chief, Conspiracy of, 
314, 321-22; takes Fort Mackinac, 
145 

Population, of Detroit, 176, Upper 
Canada, 9 
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Porcupine Mountains, copper explo- 
ration, 141; described, 152-54 

Port Arthur (Ont.), 210 

Port Huron, 169; memories of, 69- 
70; package freighter service to, 26 

Port Huron Public Library, 74 

Port Sanilac, centennial, 79; settle- 
ment of, 167-70 

Portage Lake, 148, 150; first Easter 
Sunday, 43-44 

Portage Lake Ship Canal, 44 

Portage Prairie, description, 120-24, 
230; Pokagon’s Prairie, 120 

Porter Township, Shavehead’s Prai- 
rie, 221 

Post Intermediate School, Detroit, 
Michigan history award, 366 

Potawatomi Indians, emigration of 
1839, 177; Michigan, 47, 49, 53- 
54; Nottawa Prairie, 119; Poka- 
gon’s Prairie, 119-20; Portage 
Prairie, 124; Prairie Ronde (Kala- 
mazoo County), 124 

Potawatomi trail, 323. See also Jack- 
son road 

Powell, ——, 54 

Praake, H. J. “Drenthe in Michi- 
gan,” reviewed, 188-89 

“Prairie Coupe.” See Terre Coupe 
Prairie 

Prairie Mouillee, description, 124-25 

Prairie River, Snow Prairie, 222 

Prairie Ronde (Kalamazoo County), 
described, 125-30; mustering of 
militia at, 224; near Tolland’s 
Prairie, 226 

Prairie Ronde ‘Township, Prairie 
Ronde (Kalamazoo County), 125, 
130 

Prairies, Michigan, 117-30, 220-31 

Pratt, Abner, judge, 303 

Pratt, Bellona, 293 

Pratt and Crary, law firm, 303 

Praus, Alexis A., director, Kalamazoo 
Museum, 274; French Merci box- 


car, 364; Kalamazoo County His- 
torical Society, 84 

“Preacher and Printer,” by J. A. 
Cormie, cited, 210; quoted, 218-19 

“Presbyterian Advocate,” noted, 203 

Presbyterian church, in Brooklyn, 55- 
57, 232, Marshall, 303, Upper 
Canada, 13-15; supports Marshall 
College, 299 

Presque Isle County, lumberjacks, 31 

Preston (Conn.), 292 

Price Administration, Michigan office 
of, 3 

Prince Albert Hotel, Windsor (Ont.), 
burned, 165 

“Princeton,” package freighter, 26 

Princeton Theological Seminary, 292 

Princeton University, and G. Men- 
nen Williams, 2 

Progressive party, candidate, 52 

Prospect Hill, 235 

Proudfoot, William, quoted, 15 

Prussian, system of education, 294, 
297 

“Punch,” magazine, 201; attitude on 
Civil War, 20 

Punjab (India), harvest dance, 257 

“Puritan Institutions in the West,” 
by Lyman Beecher, cited, 207 

Put In Bay, historical meeting, 370 


Quaife, Milo, historian, 29; speaker, 
174 

Quakers, and negro refugees, 17 

Quance, William, Sanilac Township 
settler, 168 

Quebec, colonial migration into, 6 

“Queen of the Prairie,” home of 
Patrick Marantette, 119 

Quirk, Nancy Lace, 2 


Racine (Wisc..), description, 143 

Radigan, A. B., Bay County Histori- 
cal Society, 82 

Railroad Conspiracy Case, 1851, 
study of, 268 
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Railroads, early Michigan, 325-27; 
Frederic depot described, 136-40; 
northern Michigan, 135-40 

Rainy Lake (Minn.), 212 

Ramsay, A. A., author, 210 

“Rare Botanical Books,” booklet, 373 

“The Rattlesnake Hunter,” news- 
paper story, 205 

Raymond, Oliver, sketch, 194 

Raymonpn, Ottver, Port Sanilac Set- 
tlers, 167-70 

Raymond, Uri, Sanilac Township 
settler, 168-69 

Rebellion of 1837, issues, 6-7, 12-13 

Reccanamazoo. See Kalamazoo 

Redford, local traditions of, 352-60 

Redford Center. See Redford 

Redford Township, local tales of, 
356-57 

Reedy, James, Monroe County His- 
torical Society, 173 

Reform School for Boys. See Boys’ 
Vocational School 

Reform School for Girls. See Girls’ 
Training School 

Reforms, in government, 308; Mich- 
igan penal institutions, 240-47; 
Upper Canada, 13 

Regenass, J., Moravian missionary, 
104 

Reinke, Edwin E., Moravian mission- 
ary, 106 

Religion, revivalism, 16. See also 
various denominations 

Republican party, denounced, 199; 
election of 1914, 308, 311; legis- 
lation, 246; legislative majority, 
240-41, 244; Lincoln Day dinner, 
313; on slavery, 155 

Reviews of Books, 91-94, 186-92, 
280-89, 378-85 

Revolutionary War, 60; influence on 

Upper Canada, 5-6; leaders’ biog- 

raphies, 203; in legend, 66; out- 

break of, 34 


Rice, George, and Andrew Rundel, 
153 

Rice Lake, Indians, 212 

Richards, Kenneth, historical scripts, 
370 

Richards, Mark, baker, 165 

Richards, William C., speaker, 273 

Richardson, E. P., speaker, 273 

Richardson, J. B., Bay County His- 
torical Society, 82 

Richmond and Backus and Cornwell, 
publisher, 377 

Richter, H., land owner, 85 

Rienzi, Niccolé, noted, 59 

Rights, Theodore M., Moravian mis- 
sionary, 109 

Riley, Harold, French Merci boxcar, 
363 

River Raisin, Indian artifacts, 275; 
settlement on, 47-65 

“La Riviere du Detroit Depuis le Lac 
Sainte Claire jusqu’au Lac Erié,” 
map, cited, 124 

Roads, early Michigan, 323-25 

Roberts, Kenneth, “Northwest Pas- 
sage,” cited, 271 

Robinson, Rix, Scale’s Prairie settler, 
220-21 

Rochester (N.Y.), migration from, 
229 

“Rochester,” sidewheeler, 25 

Rock Township, historical paper on, 
273 

Rockefeller Foundation of New York, 
Michigan State College grant, 
267-68 

Rockford College, history of, 184 

Rodiger, Fred, Chippewa Historical 
Society, 362-63 

Rogers, Robert, deeded land, 271 

Rogue River, Prairie Village, 223 

Rogue River Valley, lumbering, 30 

Rolling Prairie (Ind.), 225 

Roman Empire, 32 
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Roosa, Mrs. Jenny, peddlers’ cries, 
162-63 

Roosevelt, Franklin D., 3; legends, 66 

Roosevelt, ‘Theodore, election of 
1912, 308, 310 

Rose Corners Rural School (Oakland 
County), Michigan history award, 
366 

Ross, Donald, factor, Hudson’s Bay 
Company, 213, 215 

Ross, Mrs. Donald, 215 

Ross, R. J., Methodist missionary, 
114 

Ross, Mrs. R. J., 114 

Rossville, Indian mission, 213-18 

Round Island, 144 

Royal Navy, financed by “Broad Ar- 
row” law, 34 

“Ruby,” sidewheeler, 169 

Rundel, Andrew, surveyor, journal, 
142-54 

Russell, William Howard, corre- 
spondent, 20 

Rutherford, Thomas R., papers, 178 

Rutland Railroad Line, ships of, 27 

Ryan, Grace, folk dancing, 164 

Ryerson, Egerton, historian, 9; 
church leader, 14-15 


“The Sabbath Bell,” poem, 207 

Sac Bay, history of, 83 

Sac Indians, Black Hawk, 226; 
Pokagon’s Prairie, 120; White 
Pigeon Prairie, 226 

Sagamaw, Potawatomi chief, and 
Bazel Harrison, 128 

Saginaw, sawmills, 36, 39, 139-40 

“Saginaw,” sidewheeler, 24 

Saginaw Museum, anniversary exhi- 
bition, 82-83 

Saginaw River, lumbering, 30, 32 

Saginaw Valley, history exhibition, 
83; Indians, 170; lumber output, 
37 


St. Clair, Arthur, territorial governor, 


5,8 

St. Clair County, settlement of, 167 

St. Clair River, missionary activity, 
212; timber stand, 35 

St. Joseph County, Sturgis Prairie, 
223 

St. Joseph mission, Portage Prairie, 
121 

St. Joseph Museum (Mo.), begins 
publication, 277-78 

St. Joseph River, Nottawa Prairie, 
118-19; Pokagon’s Prairie, 120; 
Portage Prairie, 120-24; proposed 
trans-Michigan waterway, 230; 
roads to mouth of, 324-25; Snow 
Prairie, 223; waterway, 230; 
White Pigeon Prairie, 229; Wolf’s 
Prairie, 230 

St. Joseph Valley, early newspaper, 
229 

St. Joseph’s Church, Irish Hills, 58, 
239 

St. Lawrence River, Portage Prairie, 
120-21; settlement, 8 

St. Louis CMo.), 101 

“St. Louis,” package freighter, 26 

“St. Louis Post-Dispatch,” noted, 361 

St. Mary’s Lake Camp, citizenship 
education meeting, 171; confer- 
ence of committee on education 
and publication, 364 

St. Mary’s River, canal built around 
rapids, 26; islands and lakes de- 
scribed, 145 

“St. Paul,” package freighter, 26 

St. Paul’s Episcopal Church, Detroit, 
3 

St. Paul’s Methodist Church House, 
Monroe, 173 

St. Stephen’s Episcopal Church (Es- 
canaba,), historical meeting, 83 

Ste. Marie, mission site excavated, 
177 

Ste. Therése Bay, named, 43 
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Saline, 54; railroad via, 326; road via, 
324 

Salvation Army, on New Fairfield 
reserve, 108 

Sand Prairie, description, 220 

Sandburg, Carl, Lincoln authority, 
66; study of, 267 

Sands, Louis, lumberman, 30, 34 

Sandwich (Ont..), thanks Detroit fire 
department, 166 

Sanilac Mills. See Pine Hill 

Sanilac Township, officers, 169; set- 
tlement of, 167-70 

“Saranac,” package freighter, 27 

Sarnia (COnt.)), missionary activities, 
212; Mormons via, 16; passenger 
ships to, 84 

“Saturday Evening Post,” cited, 309 

Sauk trail, 323; White Pigeon Prai- 
rie, 227-29. See also Chicago road, 
Chicago trail 

Sault Ste. Marie, copper exploration, 
141; described, 145; folk music, 
256; historical activity, 362; in- 
habitants, 146; marker proposed, 
362; package freighter service to, 
26-27; preservation of John John- 
ston residence, 175; rock forma- 
tion, 147; ships via, 328-29, 331 

Sault Ste. Marie COnt.), 38 

Savary, Asahel. See Savery, Asahel 

Savery, Asahel, and Chief Shave- 
head, 221; White Pigeon Prairie, 
227-28 

Sawawk, Potawatomi Indian, Poka- 
gon’s Prairie, 119 

Sawdust Flats, log drives to, 30 

Sawyer, ——, speaker, 82 

Sawyer, David, Sanilac Township 
settler, 168 

Sawyer, Robert N., Monroe County 
Historical Society, 173 

Sayings, of past and present exam- 
ined, 248-55 

Scales, Robert, pioneer emigrant, 220 





Scale’s Prairie, description, 220-21 

Scarbo, George, pictorial history of 
Michigan, 373 

Scheer, Luke, dedication of Osborn 
plaque, 368; pictorial history of 
Michigan, 373 

Scheidt, Kaspar, author, 249 

Schmalzriedt, Fred R., speaker, 82 

Schmidt, Renatus, Moravian mission- 
ary, 97-98 

Schnall, John, Moravian missionary, 
98 

Schoolcraft, Prairie Ronde (Kalama- 
zoo County), 125, 128-29 

Schoolcraft, Henry Rowe, new edi- 
tions in preparation, 268; and 
Lucius Lyon, 128 

Schoolcraft Road, local tales of, 358 

Schricker, Henry F., dedicates Os- 
born plaque, 368 

Schuch, John, history of Saginaw, 
372 

Schultz, Christian, visits Niagara, 9 

Scoble, John, secretary, British and 
Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, 19 

Scotch, clergy in Upper Canada, 15; 
lumberjacks, 34, 38 

Scott, J. D., Methodist missionary 
teacher, 113 

Scott, Margaret, corrections adminis- 
trator, 241 

Scripps, James E., sketch, cited, 180 

Seaborn, Edwin, speaker, 273 

Seamon, Carleton, French Merci box- 
car, 363 

Seamon, Ezra C., editor, 155, 160 

Sedan, Carl G., Soo Centennial 
Planning Commission, 362 

Sedgwick, , author, 207 

Selleck, Henry B., “A Golden Cen- 
tennial of Medicine, 1849-1949,” 
cited, 273 

Seneca Indians, attack British, 321 

Senseman, Gottlieb, Moravian land 

dispute, 101 
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Sequoya, and Cherokee alphabet, 210 

Seven Years’ War, French presents to 
Indians, 316 

Shaking Prairie, Looking Glass Prai- 
rie, 117 

Shangle’s, Stearns Prairie, 223 

“The Shanty Boy,” quoted, 40-41 

“Sharp Scissors,” pseudonym, 208 

Sharpe, Jacob, Sanilac ‘Township 
settler, 167-68 

Shave Head, early post office, 221 

Shavehead, Potawatomi chief, 221; 
death of, 221; Young’s Prairie, 231 

Shavehead Lake, Shavehead’s Prairie, 
221 

Shavehead School, near Shavehead’s 
Prairie, 221 

Shavehead’s Prairie, description, 221 

Shaver, Abram I., plowman, 125 

Shawnee Indians, attack British, 321 

Shearman, Francis W., state superin- 
tendent of public instruction, 304 

Sheboygan (Wisc.); 143 

Sheldon, road from, 324 

Sherman, C. J., museum director, 
172, 363; French Merci boxcar 
exhibit, 368-69 

Sherman, Richard, Sanilac Town- 
ship settler, 168 

Sherman Township, Sturgis Prairie, 
223 

Shiawassee County, Looking Glass 
Prairie, 117 

“The Ship Bound for Canaan,” 
hymn, 16 

Ships and shipping, on Great Lakes, 
22-30 

Shirreff, Patrick, pioneer traveler, 12, 
228 

Shoemaker, Alfred W., folklorist, 361 

Shook, Jacob, pioneer settler, 222 

Shook’s Prairie, description, 222 

Sickles, Alice, speaker, 256 

Sidonians, lumberjacks, 32-33 


“Silas Wright,” by John A. Garraty, 
noted, 374 

Silvester, Charles, Methodist minis- 
ter, 105 

Simcoe, John Graves, lieutenant gov- 
ernor of Upper Canada, 5, 7-8 

Simpson, Sir George, governor, Hud- 
son’s Bay Company, 217-18 

Sink, Charles A., 267 

Sissons, Charles B., author, 15 

Sister M. Rosalita, “Achievement of 
a Century: The Motherhouse and 
Missions of the Congregation of 
the Sisters, Servants of the Immac- 
ulate Heart of Mary, Monroe, 
Michigan, 1845-1945;” and “No 
Greater Service: The History of 
the Congregation of the Immacu- 
late Heart of Mary, Monroe, 
Michigan, 1845-1945,” reviewed, 
284-85 

Sixth Michigan Infantry, 19 

Slavery, issues debated in Ann Arbor, 
155-61; in Upper Canada, 16-19. 
See also abolitionists 

Sleeping River, boat harbor, 151 

Smith, Alice E., sketch 

Smiru, Auice E., ed., A Copper 
Prospector in 1846, 141-54 

Smith, Edward, Swainville settler, 
52 

Smith, Gerritt, abolitionist, 155 

Smith, Harry B., president, Bay 
County Historical Society, 82, 273 

Smith, Kenneth E., Marine Histori- 
cal Society, 370 

Smith, Mary, 211 

Smith, Michael, author, 9 

Snake, Emerson, and New Fairfield 
reserve, 112-14 

Snow, Eleazer, pioneer settler, 222 

Snow Prairie, description, 222-23 

Snow Prairie Methodist Church, 
landmark, 222 

Snow Prairie School, landmark, 222 
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Snowden, Thomas J., Methodist mis- 
sionary, 109 

Social Security Board, G. Mennen 
Williams attorney for, 2 

Society of American Archivists, an- 
nual meeting, 89 

Society of American Historians, pro- 
poses new history magazine, 277 

Sohnlein, Julia, Monroe County 
Historical Society, 173 

Soo Centennial Planning Commis- 
sion, meeting, 362 

South, emigrants from, 196 

South Bend (Ind.), Pokagon’s Prai- 
rie, 120; Portage Prairie, 121 

South Butler, Shook’s Prairie village, 
222 

South Butler (N.Y.), 222 

South Carolina, secession of, 199 

Spalding, Lyman, papers, 178 

Spanish-American War, Brooklyn 
volunteers, 61 

Spanish American War veterans, 
citizenship education program, 
171 

Sparks, Frank M., history of Grand 
Rapids, 372 

Springville, 235 

Square dancing. See Folk dancing 

Squaw Chute, on the Mississagi 
River, 39 

Staiger, Frank O., Port Huron mayor, 
74 

Stamp Acts, effects of, 34 

Standard Oil Company, supplies 
Grayling, 131 

Stark, Andrew, French Merci box- 
car, 363 

Stark, George W., dedication of J. 
T. Wing Museum, 367; historical 
society trustee, 75; speaker, 370 

Stark, Susan Stebbins, collection ex- 
hibited, 172 

Starr, Raymond W., attorney gen- 

eral, 2 





Starring, Charles, Kalamazoo Coun- 
ty Historical Society, 84, 274; 
speaker, 173 

Srarrinc, Cuarzes R., CR) Walt- 
ers’ “Joseph Benson Foraker: An 
Uncompromising Republican,” 
285-86 

“Starvation Anthem for the Royal 
Chrystening,” poem, 208 

State Board of Corrections and Chari- 
ties. See State Department of Cor- 
rections 

State Department of Corrections, 
building plans, 246-47 

State Historical Society of Missouri, 
bulletin noted, 90; fiftieth anniver- 
sary, 90 

State Historical Society of Wisconsin, 
joint meeting with proposed, 76; 
publications, 90 

State House of Correction and Refor- 
matory. See Michigan Reformatory 

State Industrial Home for Girls. See 
Girls’ Training School 

State Prison of Southern Michigan, 
reforms, 241-46 

Station CKLW, Essex County (Ont.) 
sketches, 376 

Station WKAR, historical sketches, 
86, 370; Michigan newspapers 
series, 175 

Station WKMH,, local history broad- 
casts, 175 

Station WUOM, historical series, 
370 

Station WWJ, auditorium, 174 

Staudacher, Evangeline, Bay County 
Historical Society, 82 

Steamship Historical Society of 
America, 29 

Stearns, John F., Muskegon Forks 
pioneer, 223 

Stearn’s Mill, early post office, 223 

Stearns Prairie, description, 223 
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Stebbins, Giles B., abolitionist lec- 
turer, 156, 158 

Steele, ——, 207 

Stephenson, Isaac, lumberman, 35 

Stephenson, John Brears, school 
teacher, 235-36 

Stephenson, Llewellyn, quoted, 235- 
36 

Stephenson, Orlando, historian, 158 

Sterling, Joe C., Monroe County 
Historical Society, 173 

Sterling, W. C., Monroe County 
Historical Society, 173 

Still, Bayrd, “Milwaukee: The His- 
tory of a City,” reviewed, 382-84 

Stimm, Will, engineer, 63 

Stones, Mrs. Elleine, exhibit com- 
mittee, 75 

Stonington, historical meeting, 369- 
70 

“Stories and Amusing Incidents in 
the Early History of the Univer- 
sity,” by Noah Cheever, cited, 
158-59 

“The Stoven Boat,” newspaper story, 
207 

Straits of Mackinac, 30; cruise vaca- 
tionists at, 27; described, 143-45; 
freight via, 139; silver anniversary 
of ferry service, 80 

Strang, James J., radio sketch, 86 

Stratford House, American Heritage 
Series, 371-72 

Strawberry Plains, 231 

Streichen, Edward, photographer, 
309 

Stuart, Charles, anti-slavery, 18 

Students’ Lecture Association, aboli- 
tionist lecture, 159 

Sturgeon River, first Easter Sunday, 
43-44 

Sturgis, John, Sturgis Prairie pioneer, 
224 

Sturgis Prairie, description, 223-24; 
near White Pigeon Prairie, 228 


Sturgis Township, Sturgis Prairie, 
224 

Surrarrer, Mrs. Albert, Mason Coun- 
ty Historical Society, 275 

Suspension Bridge, Niagara (Ont.), 
built, 11 

Swain, A. M., Swainville settler, 49 

Swain, Calvin H., Swainville 
founder, 49, 52-53, 55; diary, 
quoted, 62 

Swain, Calvin H., Jr., Swainville 
settler, 48-49 

Swain, Elizabeth M., death, 48-49 

Swain, Franklin, 48-49 

Swainsville. See Brooklyn 

Swan, Frieda. See Swan, Mrs. Wil- 
liam K. 

Swan, William K., speaker, 273 

Swan, Mrs. William K., Bay County 
Historical Society, 82, 273 

Swartz Creek School, Michigan his- 
tory award, 366 

Swedish, lumberjacks, 34 

“Swing the Girl Behind Me,” folk 
dance, 163 


Tackabury, ——, “Atlas of the State 
of Michigan,” cited, Portage Prai- 
rie, 123; Terre Coup Prairie, 225 

Taft, William Howard, presidential 
candidate, 310-11, 313 

“A Tale of Bashfulness,” by Heinrich 
Zschopke, newspaper article, 201-2 

Talman, James J., quoted, 9 

Tappan, Henry P., university presi- 
dent, 160 

Tappan, Lewis, secretary, American 
and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, 
18-19 

Tarawa, 3 

“Tashmoo,” excursion boat, 27 

Taylor, Benjamin F., Swainville 
academy, 50; quoted, 50, 62-63 

Teachout, Reginald, orange grower, 
233 
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Tecumseh, flour mill, 49 

Tecumseh, Shawnee chief, War of 
1812, 128 

Telegraph Road, local tales of, 352, 
355 

Telfer, Richard G., sketch, 386 

Te.rer, Ricuarp G., Glimpses of 
Early Transportation in Washte- 
naw County, 323-27 

“Ten Nights in a Bar Room,” tem- 
perance play, 235 

Terre Coupe Prairie, description, 
224-25, 230; Harriet Martineau 
at, 225 

Texas, troops ordered to, 147 

Thaden, Frederick, studies Michigan 
centennial farms, 268 

Thames, Battle of the, 97, 126-28 

Thames River, 165; Moravian reserve 
on, 97-117 

Theakiki River, Portage Prairie, 123 

Theatre, in Upper Mississippi Valley, 
376 

“Theodore 
boat, 27 

Theological Seminary of Edinburgh, 
and William Lyster, 57 

“This Is Michigan,” public service 
transcriptions, 371 

Thomas, Nancy, Delta County His- 
torical Society, 83 

Thompson, George, abolitionist, 18 

Thompson, George H., Methodist 
missionary, 109 

Thompson, George H., National 
Park Service, 174 

Thompson, Harold W., folklorist, 
360-61 

Thompson, Lawrence S., Michigan 
bibliography, 337 

Thompson, Squire, Niles settler, 196 

Thompson, Waterman, home, 52 

Thompson, William Tappan, author, 

201 


Roosevelt,” excursion 


Thomson, Edward W., poet, quoted, 
20 

Thomson, Hugh, timber entrepre- 
neur, 167 

Thomson, J. S., Port Sanilac settler, 
169 

Thomson, James, agent, British and 
Foreign Bible Society, 104-5 

Thomson, Quentin, timber entrepre- 
neur, 167 

Thomson, T., Port Sanilac settler, 
169 

Thomson, William, timber entrepre- 
neur, 167-69 

Thoreau, Henry David, poet, cited, 
228 

Thornapple River, Scale’s Prairie, 
220-21 

Thornapple Township, Scale’s Prai- 
rie, 220 

Thornbury (Ont.), 18 

“Thoughts Upon the Death of Miss 
Mary Jane Reed,” poem, 206 

“Thoughts on Heaven,” poem, 207 

Three Oaks, local history collected, 
176 

Three Rivers, Prairie Ronde (Kala- 
mazoo County), 128 

Three Rivers (Quebec), Réné 
Menard’s departure, 43 

“A Thrilling Narrative,” newspaper 
story, 203 

Thunder Bay River, lumbering, 30, 
37 

Thurston, George, Sturgis Prairie 
pioneer, 224 , 

Thurston, Lee M., citizenship educa- 
tion program, 171 

Tibergien, Ernest, French Merci box- 
car exhibit, 369 

Tibergien, Mrs. Ernest, French Merci 
boxcar exhibit, 369 

Tiffany, Rufus, merchant, 55 

Tillotson, Jeremiah, Bronson settler, 

222 
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“Times,” attitude on Civil War, 20 

“Tionesta,” cruise ship, 28 

Tippecanoe, Battle of, 126 

Tippecanoe River, Jonathan Chap- 
man at, 120 

Tittabawassee River, lumbering, 37 

“To Kate,” poem, 206 

Todd, Morris, Sanilac Township set- 
tler, 168 

Toledo (Ohio), convent, 238; lum- 
ber port, 169; Michigan Central 
Railroad, 326 

Tolland, William, pioneer settler, 
226 

Tolland’s Prairie, description, 225- 
26; earlier name, 226 

“Tom Dowling,” tugboat, 26 

Tomlinson, George A., ship builder, 
24 

Tonawanda (N.Y.), lumber market, 
36 

Tonty, Henry de, Portage Prairie, 
121-22 

Topinabee, Potawatomi chief, Poka- 
gon’s Prairie, 119-20 

Toronto, talk on capture of, 174 

“Toronto Globe,” noted, 18 

Totten, Paul, postmaster, 233 

Townson, Joseph, soldier, 61 

Transportation, Washtenaw County, 
323-27. See also Automobiles, 
Railroads, Roads, Ships and ship- 
ping 

“Treasures Off the Shelf,” radio 
series, 370-71 

Treaty of Paris, 319 

Trent incident, 19-20 

“Trials,” by Mary H. Parsons, fiction 
serial, 207 

Trinity College, Dublin, and William 
Lyster, 57 

“Triton,” troop and transport ship, 
211 

Truman, Harry S., 3 


Trupiano, Mrs. William, Mary Mar- 

shall Chapter, Daughters of the 
_ American Revolution, 306 

Tuck, Richard, McCamly Prairie pio- 
neer, 117-18 

Tunkers, Upper Canada, 16 

Turner, H. J., dedication of J. T. 
Wing Museum, 367 

Turtle Lake, McCamly Prairie, 118; 
near Wilder’s Prairie, 230 


Ullman, Isaac J., Sturgis Prairie set- 
tler, 224 

“Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” cited, 19 

Underground Railway, after War of 
1812, 8 

Underwood, Phila E., Plymouth His- 
torical Society, 174 

Union City, McCamly Prairie, 118; 
near Wilder’s Prairie, 230; pro- 
posed trans-Michigan waterway, 
230 

“Unique Canadiana,” booklet, 373 

United Church of Canada, James 
Evans Memorial Bursary, 218; on 
New Fairfield reserve, 113-15 

United Provinces (India), harvest 
dance, 257 

United States, lake survey, 275 

United States Army Medical Corps, 
in Philippines, 61 

United States Census, 1860, cited, 
197 

United States Senate, rules commit- 
tee resolution, 271 

United States Strategic Bombing 
Survey, 3 

Upper Canada, influence of Ameri- 
can institutions, 5-22; reform 
movement, 183. See also Ontario 

Upper Michigan. See Upper Penin- 
sula 

Upper Peninsula, boat trip to, 328- 
36; copper mining, 141-54; devel- 
opment of Lake Superior region, 
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26; early history slides, 274; given 
to state, 295 

Upper Peninsula State Fair, French 
Merci boxcar exhibit, 364, 368-69 

U.S. 12, 323 

U.S. 112, 323 

“U.S.S. Michigan,” 150th anniver- 
sary of launching, 84; scrapped, 
367 


Van Buren, Anson De Puy, author, 
quoted, 292 

Van Camp, William, Port Sanilac 
postmaster, 168-69 

Van Cleve and Barnes, publisher, 377 

“Vandalia,” propellor, 23 

Vandenberg, Arthur H., sponsors 
Senate resolution, 271 

Van Vliet, ——, newspaper founder, 
197 

Venango, soldiers massacred, 321 

Vermont, 205; emigrants from, 9, 47 

Veterans of Foreign War, citizen- 
ship education program, 171 

Vineyard Lake, 52 

Virginia, home of Benjamin Harrison, 
126; migration from, 125 

Vogler, Jesse, Moravian missionary, 
99-106 

Vogler, Mrs. Jesse, 104 

“The Voice of the Fugitive,” news- 
paper, 17 


Wabwaysin, Looking Glass Prairie, 
117 

Wah-be-me-me. See White Pigeon, 
Potawatomi chief 

Wahley, Henry, Sanilac Township 
settler, 168 

“Walk-In-The-Water,” steamer, 23 

Walker, Augustus, ship builder, 23 

Walker Tavern, visitors, 47 

Walters, Everett, “Joseph Benson 
Foraker: An Uncompromising Re- 
publican,” reviewed, 285-86 


War of 1812, 60, 97; Asahel Savery 
in, 227; and George Croghan, 179; 
influence on Upper Canada, 8, 9, 
12, 14, 16; news stories on, 203; 
Oshea Wilder in, 229 

War Assets Administration, transfers 
Fort Wayne to Detroit, 174-75 

War Department, plots railroad route, 
325 

War of the Revolution. See Revolu- 
tionary War 

Ward, David E., builds branch line, 
136; radio sketch, 86 

Ward, Eber Brock, ship builder, 24 

Ward, J. A., Methodist missionary, 
114 

Ward, Samuel, ship builder, 24 

Ward, Samuel R., abolitionist, 18 

Wardsville mission, and the Rev. 
Charles Silvester, 105 

Warman, John F., Moravian mission- 
ary, 106 

Warner, Frank, folk singer, 360 

Warner, Karl S., French Merci box- 
car, 363 

Washington (D.C.), Isaac Crary at, 
295, 300 

Washington, George, biographies, 
203; legends, 66 

Washington (Trinity) College, 292 

Washington County (N.Y.), emi- 
grants from, 49, 61 

Washingtonville (N.Y.), 328 

Washtenaw Bar, 157 

Washtenaw County, fiftieth anniver- 
sary, 326; proposed trans-Michigan 
waterway, 230; transportation, 
323-27; wheat, 49 

Washtenaw Historical Society, meet- 
ings, 82, 172 

Waterbury, Talmadge, Sanilac 
Township settler, 168 

Waterford Road. See McNichols 
Road 


Waterman, J. W., papers, 178 
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Waterman family, Brooklyn, 49 

Waters, David R., prison warden, 
241-44 

Watkins, L. Whitney, Progressive 
party, 52 

Watkins, Lucius Dennison, home, 52 

Watkins, Royal, Swainville settler, 
52 

Watkins, Ruth, teacher, 52-53 

Watson, ——, 335 

Waubonsie, Potawatomi chief, 
sketch, 176 

Wa-we-os-co-tang-sco-tah, Prairie 
Ronde (Kalamazoo County), 125 

Wayland, Francis, 300 

Wayne, Anthony, memorial parkway, 
78 

Wayne County, medical men, 273 

Wayne County (N.Y.), migration 
from, 222 

Wayne County Medical Society, cen- 
tennial, 273 

Wayne University, 171, 255; records 
lumberjack songs, 272 

Weadlock, Vincent, history of Sagi- 
naw, 372 

Weber, Fabian, Marine Historical 
Society, 174 

Webster, Daniel, in Michigan, 47; at 
White Pigeon, 227 

Weddell, Alexander, bequeaths Vir- 
giniana Collection, 377 

Weems, Parson, 66 

Weiser, Conrad, Indian agent, 316 

Weissert, Charles A., author, quoted, 
221 

Weld, Isaac, visits Niagara, 8 

Weld, Theodore Dwight, 18 

Welland Canal, 11 

Wellerism, examples of, 250 

Welliver, Harry M., speaker, 256 

Wesley, John, Wesleyan movement, 
15 


Wessinger, John, speaker, 172 


West, Moravian emigration, 101-2 

Western Michigan College of Educa- 
tion, 171, 173 

“Western World,” passenger steamer, 
24 

Westfield (Kansas), Moravian settle- 
ment, 102 

Westminster Abbey, 219 

Wet prairie, Looking Glass Prairie, 
117 

“What a Local Historical Society 
Should Do,” handbook, 365 

Wheeler, Harvey G., Port Sanilac 
settler, 169 

Whig party, denounced, 199; on slav- 
ery, 155 

Whitcomb, Hiram, Sanilac Town- 
ship settler, 168 

White, Andrew, “Autobiography,” 
cited, 155; abolitionist lecture, 160 

White, Clair, Bay County Historical 
Society, 273 

White Fish Point, described, 330 

White Pigeon (village), early news- 
paper, 229; White Pigeon Prairie 
center, 221, 227-28 

White Pigeon, Potawatomi chief, 
221, 226; White Pigeon Prairie, 
224, 226-29 

White Pigeon Prairie, description, 
226-29; Harriet Martineau at, 224; 
mustering of militia at, 224, 226 

White Pigeon River, White Pigeon 
Prairie, 229 

“White Pine Days on the Taqua- 
menon,” by William D. Hulbert, 
published, 76, 366 

White River, 101 

White’s Woods (Brooklyn), 233 

Whiteye family, New Fairfield resi- 
dents, 98 

Whitney, Frank, 57 

Whitney, Mrs. Frank, Sunday school 
teacher, 57 
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Whittaker, Alfred H., dedication of 
J. T. Wing Museum, 367; exhibit, 
76 

Whittier, John Greenleaf, author, 
205; letter writer, 20 

Wichers, Willard C., historical socie- 
ty president, 74 

“Widow Bedott Papers,” author of 
cited, 201 

Wilberforce (Ont.), negro refugees, 
17 

“Wild Apples,” by Henry David 
Thoreau, noted, 228 

Wilder, Oshea, pioneer settler, 229- 
30 

Wilder Creek, Wilder’s Prairie, 229 

Wilder’s Prairie, description, 229-30 

Wilding, Harold, Methodist mission- 
ary, 114 

Williams, Alice, letters, 178 

Williams, Diana Craddock, letters, 
178 

Williams, Gerhard Mennen, gover- 
nor, appointment, 267; dedicates 
Osborn plaque, 368; French Merci 
boxcar, 363; sketch, 1-5 

Williams, Gerhard Mennen, II, 2 

Williams, Henry P., 1 

Williams, Henry P., Jr., 2 

Williams, Ida, letters, 178 

Williams, James, manufacturer, 11 

Williams, Mentor L., awarded Rocke- 
feller grant, 268 

Williams, Nancy, 2 

Williams, Oscar, Sanilac Township 
settler, 168 

Williams, Richard E., 2 

Williams, Sara Phillips, 1 

Williams, Wendy, 2 

Williams, William H., 1 

Williams Brothers Company, | 

Willis, Michael, abolitionist, 18 

Wilson, ——, 354 

Wilson, Henry, 354 

Wilson, Hiram, missionary, 17 


Wilson, Landon, speaker, 174 

Wilson, William, Sanilac Township 
settler, 168 

Wilson, Woodrow, presidential can- 
didate, 308, 310 

Wiltsie, George, pioneer, 83 

Windsor (Ont.), 17; fire of 1849, 
165-66; negro fugitives, 16-18 

“Windsor Castle,” tavern, 165-66 

Wing, Talcott E., historian, 372-73 

Winnebago Indians, 144 

Winnipeg (Manitoba), 217 

Wisconsin, first Mass, 46; lumbering, 
35, 37; lumberjacks, 31 

Wolf's Prairie, description, 230 

“Woman’s Love,” newspaper story, 
207 

Women’s Club House, Lansing, an- 
tique and hobbies show, 172 

Wood, Alice, library board, 58 

Woodruffs Grove, 323 

Woodstock, 54 

Worcester (Mass.), 301 

Works Projects Administration, in 
Brooklyn, 58 

World War I, Brooklyn volunteers, 
61; effect on New Fairfield reserve, 
110; outbreak of, 308 

World War II, effect on New Fair- 
field reserve, 115; ships converted, 
173 

Worthington Funeral Home (Brook- 
lyn), 50 

Wright Brothers, plane presented to 
Smithsonian Institution, 88 


Yankee Springs, 220 

Yankees, goods exported by, 161 

Yarnell, Duane, “Auto Pioneering: 
A Remarkable Story of Ransom E. 
Olds,” reviewed, 378-79 

Yates, John B., Welland Canal,11 

York Factory (Manitoba), 211, 213, 
218 


“Yorktown,” aircraft carrier, 3 
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Young, Egerton, author, 210, 219; 
quoted, 215 

Young, Mildred, Bay County Histori- 
cal Society, 82 

Young, Nathan, Young’s Prairie, 231 

Young’s Prairie, Chief Shavehead on, 
221; description, 231 

“Youth’s Companion,” noted, 355 

Ypsilanti, 234, 237; interurban line, 
326-27; railroad via, 52, 325-26; 
road via, 323-24 

Ypsilanti Normal. See Michigan 
State Normal College 

Yzenbaard, John, Michigan bibliog- 
raphy, 337 

YZENBAARD, JOHN H., CR) Prakke’s 
“Drenthe in Michigan,” 188-89 


Zeisler, Karl F., authors handbook, 
364; column quoted, 372-73; local 
history, 371; Monroe County His- 
torical Society, 173 

ZEIsLER, Kart F., CR) Sister M. 
Rosalita’s “No Greater Service: 
The History of the Congregation 
of Sisters, Servants of the Immacu- 
late Heart of Mary, Monroe, Mich- 


igan, 1845-1945” and “Achieve- 
ment of a Century: The Mother- 
house and Missions of the Congre- 
gation of the Sisters, Servants of 
the Immaculate Heart of Mary, 
Monroe, Michigan, 1845-1945,” 
284-85; Anderson’s “Taproots of 
Elkhart History,” 287-88 

Zeleznik, Robert A., Marine Histori- 
cal Society, 370 

Zimmerman, Samuel, entrepreneur, 
11 

Zimmerman Bank, founded, 11 

Zschopke, Heinrich, “A Tale of 
Bashfulness,” cited, 201 


.Errata 


page 129, line 5, for Brownson read 
Bronson 

page 210, line 13, for Squoia read 

Sequoya 

page 212, line 38, for Rainy Lakes 
read Rainy Lake 

page 268, line 6, for Mentor B. Wil- 
liams read Mentor L. Williams 

page 326, line 8, for 1872 read 1877 
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